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BANK DEPOSITS AS A CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 


As the. amount of bank deposits far exceeds that of our mone- 
tary circulation, some persons maintain that the retirement of a few 
millions of bank notes in consequence of the payment of the pub- 
lic debt is not a serious matter. Bank deposits are considered by 
them as performing the same functions as money, and the volume 
of these is so great that the retirement of even a considerable 
quantity of bank notes is thought to be no cause for alarm. This 
is especially the case at the present time, so they think, because 
the demand for money is so slight and the rates of interest so low. 
Not a few persons believe that if a hundred millions of money 
were out of the market borrowers would not know it, because the 
money supply is so abundant. | 

Of course, by far the greater portion of the daily receipts of a 
city bank consists of checks on other banks. On this ‘subject Comp- 
troller Knox, in his annual report for 1881, gave some very inter- 
esting and instructive statistics. He said that the total receipts of 
1966 banks on the last day of June of that year were $ 284,714,017. 
Of this amount less than two millions were in gold coin, about 
half a -million in silver, and $11,554,747 in paper money. The re- 
maining sum, which amounted to $270,854,165, consisted of checks 
and drafts, including $9,382,500 of Clearing-house certificates. The 
gold coin equaled 0.65 of one per cent. of the total receipts; the 
silver coin was 0.16 of ome per cent.; the paper money 4.6 per 
cent., while the checks and drafts constituted 91.77 per cent. of 
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the whole amount; or, including the Clearing-house certificates, 
were equal to 95.13 per»cent. Thus, the percentage of coin and 
paper money was only 4.87 per cent., while that of the checks and 
drafts was 95.13. The coin and paper money, therefore, formed only 
a very slight portion of the total deposits; no wonder, then, why 
some persons imagine that a withdrawal of a portion of our paper 
money would not be a significant event. As compared with bank 
checks, coin and paper money are like the small change in the 
pocket of a rich man. 

What are these checks? They are orders given by the depositor 
of a bank on it to pay a certain sum of money to another person. 
Bank deposits consist mainly, not of gold or silver, nor of Govern- 
ment and bank notes, but of these orders. It is the same thing 
with every bank, though the ratio of checks to money constituting 
its deposits varies of course in the different institutions. Let us 
keep clearly in mind, however, the fact that what banks mainly 
receive in the way of deposits is not money, but orders to pay 
money. These orders are given very largely in payment for mer- 
chandise; it is true, therefore, in one sense, that they represent 
merchandise. The actual goods exist in one form, the shadow or 
representative of them is’ a bank check. 

Now, when the directors of a bank meet on a regular discount 
day what have they to loan—money? Only a very small amount. 
A bank may have three hundred thousand dollars to loan, but of 
what does this sum consist? Only a small proportion of money, 
and the balance consists of these orders for money, or checks. 
Now, if it should agree to loan three hundred thousand dollars in 
money, it could not fulfill the agreement, because it could not loan 
what it did not have. What the bank in effect does, is to lend these. 
orders which have been deposited with it. It is true that a few 
of the persons who borrow actually want money, and those who do 
of course are paid, but it is well known that most of the bor- 
rowers do not want money, but authority to draw on the bank for 
money in payment of their obligations. The borrowers, therefore, 
make checks for the amount loaned, and when these are presented 
for payment through the clearing-house they are liquidated by sub- 
stituting in place of them, or offsetting against them, checks 
which have been deposited and which formed the basis of the 
loans or other ones. 

The main business of banking to-day consists not in dealing 
with money, but in orders for money. These are made to serve the 
same purpose as money in making payments, and in many cases 
serve a better purpose, because they can be drawn for a large sum, 
and can be more conveniently used. But let us not forget that of 
the real thing, gold and silver, and Government and bank notes, 
banks receive and pay only small quantities, compared with the 
checks which are received and liquidated. 
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As we have seen, a person may order a given bank to pay money 
to another person in two cases: first, when he has money deposited. 
in it; and, secondly, when the bank has authorized him to draw 
such orders—in other words, has granted a loan to him, which, in- 
deed at the moment of granting it, is placed to his credit, so that 
he has a deposit. But in this transaction there may not be a 
dollar of money involved; certain records have begn made in a few 
books, and that is all. The order has been granted to draw on the 
bank, and the institution expects to meet the order by the substi- 
tution of some other order that it may have against the bank 
which shall present it. If the holders ali over the country should 
present them simultaneously for payment, few of the banks would be 
able to respond; but, inasmuch as the banks themselves hold a very 
large portion of these checks and understand their liability to one 
another, there is no danger of their doing so. Their mutual interests 
prevent them from pursuing such a course. 

It is doubtless true that a considerable amount of the bank- 
note circulation might be withdrawn without affecting the volume 
of the checks. These would be given and received and liquidated 
through the clearing-house, and in other modes, the same as they 
are now. The paper money of the country forms the basis of these 
checks, just as the gold and silver form the basis of the paper ~ 
money. Now, if the specie basis should be narrowed, and the paper 
money resting thereon remained unchanged in volume, it might 
circulate just as well, and prices might not be affected. Neverthe- 
less, the narrowing of the specie foundation might prove disastrous.. 
If, for example, all the silver of the world should be demonetized, 
and the amount of the paper money remain unchanged, the specie 
support would be impaired, and the paper circulation of the world: 
would be likely to be severely shaken, sooner or later, in conse— 
quence of thus removing so large a portion of the metallic founda- 
tion. The same thing is true with respect to the withdrawal of the 
National bank notes. Fifteen or twenty, or thirty, or even fifty 
millions may seem a small sum, compared with the $ 2,902,522,245 
of deposits belonging to the banks and private bankers, as stated 
‘ by Comptroller Knox in his last report. To maintain the same degree 
of safety the withdrawal of twenty millions of bank-notes should be 
accompanied with a diminution, perhaps of three times that amount, 
of loans, and of course of a similar amount of checks, but if 
this were done the contraction of the bank notes would be quickly 
felt. On the other hand, if’ the contraction of bank notes were 
attended by the expansion of bank checks; in other words, if the 
vacuum in bank-notes were filled with bank orders, then, perhaps, 
no immediate suffering would result from their withdrawal. 

We know well enough that if these bank checks or orders were 
not freely used, a vast addition must be made to the present 
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amount of money, or business would be greatly narrowed, or prices 
would heavily shrink. These are the only known alternatives. The 
economy and wisdom of bank checks are generally acknowledged, 
but the limitations to their use are not clearly understood. In a 
future article something will be said on this subject. In the mean- 
time we have opened a large question cf immediate practical interest 
to bankers, and which is worthy of their careful consideration. 





INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT OF MONEY. 


The writers of the London Lconomést are constantly teaching 
that the effective cause of the international movement of money is 
the relative rate of interest as between different nations, and that 
gold and silver flow away from countries in which interest is low 
to countries in which interest is higher, and in which they can be 
loaned at a better profit. If that was true, England, which has 
more loanable capital in proportion to the demand for it than any 
other nation, and in which the average rate of interest is less than 
it is anywhere else, would be likely to be stripped of nearly all its 
money; but that is what has not yet happened, and, we imagine, is 
not likely to happen very soon. 

What controls the flow of the monetary metals in and out of 
countries is the course of their foreign trade, which depends solely 
upon their prices of the commodities which are the subject matter 
of international “commerce, as compared with prices elsewhere. 
This control of the prices of commodities over the international 
movement Of money, however it may be temporarily checked and 
obstructed by other facts, is certain to prevail at last, and it may 
therefore be broadly stated that the distribution of money as between 
nations depends upon the prices of commodities. Metallic money is 
easily and inexpensively moved, and nothing is more plain and cer- 
tain than that it will go from markets where its purchasing power 
is the least to markets in which its purchasing power is the 
greatest. The magnet which attracts money is, in short, low prices, 
and there would be no other attraction exerted upon it, ex- 
cept for the fact that in addition to its use as a medium of 
making purchases, it can also be loaned out at interest, or, what 
is the same thing, invested in the purchase of interest-bearing se- 
curities. It may, of course, sometimes happen that the attraction 
exerted upon money, as something to be used for loaning purposes, 

will be counter to, and stronger than, the attraction exerted upon 
it as something to be used for purchasing purposes, and in such a 
case money will go, not where prices are lowest, but where interest 
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is highest. But both the borrowing and lending capacity of nations 
is speedily exhausted, and as soon as that happens, the effect of 
relative prices, which exert a constant power, becomes immediately 
manifest. : 

A nation, whose scale of prices of commodities dealt in inter- 
nationally is so high relatively to prices elsewhere as to tend to 
cause an outflow of the monetary metals, may, for a certain time, 
stave off that result by running into mercantile debts, or by cre- 
ating and selling securities. But there are limits to credit, and 
generally very narrow limits; and, furthermore, as soon as borrow- 
ing begins, an interest account begins to run against the borrow- 
ing party, and this interest account increases even more rapidly 
than the aggregate amount borrowed, inasmuch as the larger loans 
are the worse ‘are the terms on which they can be made. Or, if 
the case be supposed, like that of England, of a nation owning se- 
curities having .an international currency, and able, therefore, by a 
sale of them to stave off the effect of a course of trade having a 
tendency to drain its money away, its stock of such securities, 
however large it may be, will be used up sooner or later, and the 
supremacy of prices over the movement of the monetary metals 
will then assert itself. A contest for money, as between nations, is 
at bottom only a contest of prices. To this complexion it must 
come at last. 

The movement of the funds of bankers between closely-connected 
points, like Paris and London, or like New York.and London, aris- 
ing from relative changes in the rates of interest in those places, 
does undoubtedly take place, but the extremest possible amount of 
it is far short of the representations of the Zconomzst. Such 
changes in the locality of the employment of the capital of bankers 
are not only short-lived, but the extent to which they can go is 
very limited. The balances of bankers disposable abroad are the 
merest dagazel/e in comparison with the aggregates of international 
trade. The Economist itself said, on the fourth of February, 1882: 


The whole sum in London, unused and entirely at liberty, was 
estimated by a very competent observer, some ten or twelve years 
ago, as not being more than four millions sterling ($20,000,000). 
The margin at the present moment is very considerably less than, 
the scanty one of four millions sterling. When a real demand 
comes, even if it is for no more than a million sterling, or so, 
which is taken clear out of the market and locked up elsewhere, 
as is the case with the gold recently drawn for Paris, the market 
feels the pressure immediately. 


How small are the balances available for use abroad of all the 
banks and bankers of New York City, was shown in February, 1881, 
when the depositing in the United States Treasury by the Na- 
tional banks of the country, within a space of three weeks, of 
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$ 18,764,434, although not all drawn from New York, carried up the 
rate of interest in Wall Street to one per cent. per day, in addi- 
tion to the lawful annual interest, or to the fabulous figure of 
372 per cent. per annum. 








ANNUITIES. 


eee 


—— 


An Act passed in 1847 authorized the City of Manchester ( Eng.) 
to raise money for waterworks, wholly or partly by selling annui- 
ties, and the amount so raised, as it seems, has been £ 1,384,000, 
or $6,920,000. The London LZconomist says that it has now been 
discovered that the annuity tables, according to which Manchester 
sold life annuities, “were based on a life experience which is an- 
tiquated and inapplicable to existing conditions,” and that the city 
received in the aggregate {£100,000 less than it ought to have ob- 
tained. The proper moral to be deduced from that is, that those 
who sell life annuities should be careful to have their tables cor- 
rected so as to keep up with the increasing longevity under the 
improved circumstances of modern civilization. The L£conomist, 
however, deduces the quite different moral that cities should not 
meddle with life annuities, but leave that business to private 
companies who can employ actuaries. But we do not see why 
public corporations, like cities, cannot also employ actuaries, and 
why they are not quite as likely to make a good selection. The 
less of borrowing in any form, which the governments of cities 
and countries indulge in, the better for the people whom they 
represent. But, if there must be borrowing, the method of selling 
annuities on lives, or on fixed terms, has the great merit that it 
better secures the final cancellation of debt than any other form. 
The experience of the British Government has been that it never 
paid off debts in any other way than through terminable annuities. 
The change made this year in the British debt was the conversion 
of $350,000,000 of consols into annuities expiring within fixed and 
short periods. 

We infer from the statements of the Zconomdst, that the annu- 
ity borrowings of the city of Manchester were on life annuities 
only. But such borrowings may be made on annuities for definite 
terms. The latter method has been resorted to a good deal by 
the city of Paris, and elsewhere on the Continent of Europe. Two 
or three years ago the city of Geneva, in Switzerland, converted 
all its indebtedness into an annuity running seventy-five years, at 
the end of which time it will be entirely free from debt, unless, 
in the meanwhile, it shall indulge in new borrowings. The Geneva 
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operation was made through a Paris banking house, and it is prob- 
able that there were a good many French buyers of the annuities. 

Theoretically, a debt with a sinking fund which will pay it off in 
a given number of years, is the same thing in its result, and in 
the annual sum which is required to be paid by the borrowing 
party, as a terminable annuity. But sinking funds are liable to be 
tampered with and appropriated to other objects, and the practi- 
cal experience of them shows that it is only in exceptional cases 
that they are kept intact. On a trial of them for one hundred 
and fifty years by the British Government, not a single one of 
them was respected for any length of time. The famous sinking 
fund of William Pitt was broken into within fifteen years after its — 
establishment, and was formally abandoned within twenty-five years. 
He was himself called “the pilot who weathered the storm,” but 
his sinking fund was toppled over by the first breeze. No private 
rights are directly and visibly attacked by the abandonment of a 
sinking fund, and it sometimes happens that the holders of public 
debts prefer that they should never be paid off, and are, therefore 
more disposed to rejoice than to complain if sinking funds are not 
kept up, or are appropriated to other objects. A sinking fund has 
no other support, in fact, than the fidelity of those who control 
public affairs to the policy of paying off debts. But, in the case of 
terminable annuities, the individuals to whom they are due are to 
be reckoned with, and a failure to pay them the specified sums 
and at the specified times, is an act of public bankruptcy. 

The people of this country are not much accustomed to pur- 
chase annuities, for either life or fixed terms, although they are by 
no means wholly unknown here. They will be more known as the 
country grows older, and as special provisions for old age and set- ° 
tlements under wills, and otherwise for the support of unmarried | 
persons, become more common. The credit of our States and 
municipal corporations being generally much stronger, and especially 
on considerable terms of time, than that of any individual or pri- 
vate corporation, the day will come when they can borrow consid- 
erable amounts of mdhey more advantageously through sales of an- 
nuities than in any other way. 

As American civilization is similar, in many of its characteristics, 
to that of Western Europe, we may expect, as portions of this 
country approximate France, England, &c., more nearly in density of 
population, that we shall have about as many unmarried persons of 
both sexes, possessed of more or less property which they will have 
no strong motive to leave to distant heirs. As the annual incomes 
derivable from property are less than the annuities for their own 
lives which can be purchased with it, they will be tempted to 
convert what they have into annuities, dealings in which may become 
as numerous here as they now are on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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JUDGE KELLEY’S SILVER BILL. 


Judge Kelley has introduced a bill in the lower house of Con- 
gress to confine the coinage of silver dollars to one thousand a 
year until after further notice. The Chicago 7rzbune, which has 
een strongly opposed to the reduction of the silver coinage, in 
discussing the measure, remarked that the author of the bill had 
been one of the most earnest advocates of bimetallism and silver 
money, and in introducing the bill could not fairly be suspected of 
any hostility to the double standard, nor of any desire to increase 
the advantages of the moneyed ‘classes at the expense of the 
-masses. His proposition was evidently based upon the conviction 
that the continued coinage of legal tender silver to large amounts 
in this country was calculated to retard international agreement 
upon a common ratio between the two metals, and equal recog- 
nition of both as money, which would raise silver bullion to the 
- level of gold. “There is not much doubt,” continues the 7rzbune, 
“that this conviction is the result of his observations in Europe 
during the last summer. If the silver product of America, or that 
portion now absorbed in American coinage, be exported to Eng- 
land, which is the market for silver, the British Government would 
soon feel the need of protecting her Indian currency and revenues 
and her China trade, and the movement for an international agree- 
ment upon the double standard of money would receive a power- 
ful impetus. This is evidently Judge Kelley’s idea, and it is shared 
by a large number of the most intelligent and earnest advocates 
of bimetallism. It is entitled to serious consideration at the hands 
of Congress, without any apprehension as to the ulterior demoraliz- 
ation of silver, which the money lenders will not again be able to 
bring about.”’ 

Those who favor monometallism have not been slow in telling the 
world of Judge Kelley’s change of front concerning the maintenance 
of silver coinage. Of course they correctly sounded the matter from 
the beginning, and knew that the business would end in discarding 
silver. Nevertheless, they have often failed to understand the differ- 
ent grounds on which bimetallists stand. From the outset the ranks 
of the bimetallists have been divided into two parties—those who 
were in favor of trying the experiment of coining and employing 
both metals, but, in the event of failure, of falling back on gold; 
while the other party have advocated, in any event, the employ- 
ment of silver. The latter party were perfectly willing to use both 
metals if this could be done; but if it could: not be, the: they 
were in tavor of using silver alone. Thus, the bimetallisis while 
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united in some ways have been divided in others from the begin- 
ning, and there is no reason for branding them all alike as igno- 
ramuses, not understanding the past coinage history of the world, 
and the difficulties encompassing the present situation. 

The French Government at an early period adopted a waiting 
position; it wished to find out ‘what the nations would do, or 
would be likely to do, before decidirg. This, it is believed, was a 
wise course. No harm has befallen France by waiting, no public 
nor private interest has suffered from pursuing this policy. The 
final step has not yet been taken, nor is it likely to be, for aught 
that we can see, for a long time. Where is the unwisdom of this 
policy? It remains to be seen where it is. 

There were many persons who commended such a coarse. They 
believed that both metals should be used as money, if possible. 
They could see clearly enough that if silver were permitted to fall 
into complete disuse the metallic basis for the vast quantity of 
paper money in circulation would be greatly narrowed. They be- 
lieved in maintaining as solid basis as possible for the paper cir- 
culation. The more metal there was underneath it the more se- 
cure it would be. It was contended, therefore, that nations should 
be slow in pulling out this support from our paper money. It is 
one of the singular facts connected with this movement how readily 
many of the advocates of a paper currency, redeemable in specie, 
have been to undermine that currency by demonetizing silver. 
Evidently they have not been able to see more than one idea 
clearly at a time, or else they have been inconsistent in sticking to 
redeemable currency on the one hand, and trying to abolish specie 
with the other. It was quite clear, however, months ago, that the 
time had come to stop the coinage of silver, because other nations 
were unwilling to join with us in coining it, and it was quite im- 
possible for us alone to preserve the former ratio of the metals. 
When the unwillingness of other nations to unite with us in regu- 
lating the silver coinage was manifest, it seemed clear that we 
should no longer continue in our present way. There were those 
who wished to try longer to effect an international agreement. It 
must be evident that we are much more likely to accomplish this 
result if we suspend the silver coinage than if we continue it. So 
long as we keep the Mint open other nations will be less likely 
to move than if we close it. Of the wisdom of this course there 
can be not much difference’ of opinion. 

Meantime, several new plans have been laid before the public. 
Mr. Silvester, whose plan of issuing silver bullion certificates was 
presented to our readers some months ago, has revived it, and in 
several quarters it has found supporters. This plan, however, has 
been severely criticised. When Mr. Harrison, of the Pittsburgh 
Commercial Gazette, first presented the idea of issuing certificates 
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on stored coin, at the Bankers’ Convention in 1882, it caused some 
discussion, but Mr. Silvester’s idea of issuing the certificates on 
stored bullion instead of coin, it seems to us, introduces a great 
element of uncertainty in every commercial transaction—too great 
to be voluntarily assumed by any one. The prospectus and call 
have been issued for an international bimetallic monetary associa- 
tion, signed by a large number of eminent persons. Its main object 
is declared to be the promotion of the stability of values. Evi- 
dently the end of the silver question is not yet. So far as Con- 
gress is concerned, much as immediate action on Judge Kelley’s bill 
is desired, it is not likely that anything whatever will Se done this 
session. This is to be regretted, for the hesitation of that body 
encourage$ other nations to continue their present do-nothing 
policy. One thing is certain, if Congress should stop the coinage 
of silver we should soon find out the real intentions of other na- 
tions. They could conceal their hands no longer. In the meantime 
the present policy must be continued, whatever may be the conse- 
quences. The advocates of silver say there is no cause for fear. 
Thus far no depreciation has actually taken place; let us hope 
there will be none, though we confess our faith is not so strong 
as that of the silver prophets. 


NEW DEMANDS FOR MONEY. 


We copied lately some British consular reports in respect to the 
low prices of grain in Servia. They are confirmed by the following 
still more recent statement of Mr. Kennedy, of the British Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, which we find in the London L£conomist of 
November Io, 1883: 


In Servia, wheat can be sold for about 4s. 6d. per 100 pounds, ~ 
which in Liverpool would realize Ios. or 12s. per 100 pounds, and 
dear transport is the only present difficulty in the way of ex- 


port 

The difficulty of “dear transport” will be at an end when Servia 
is connected by railroad with Salonica, on the A%gean Sea, as it 
soon will be. Servian prices of agricultural products will then rise 
more nearly to the level of those of Western Europe, and with 
the necessary consequences of a greater employment of labor, of 
higher wages, and of the circulating use of a larger amount of 
money. Changes of this kind, opening new regions to trade 
and industry, have been going on within recent years, even in 
Western Europe, where there still remained many out-of-the-way 
localities into which metallic money had not much _ penetrated. 
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The room for similar changes remains large to this day in Eastern 
Europe. 

It is this diffusion of money by the introduction of its use into 
new places, superseding barter, raising prices and stimulating indus- 
try, which explains the otherwise incomprehensible fact that the 
unprecedented flood of gold from California and Australia produced 
so short-lived an effect upon prices, which reached their maximum 
about 1864-5, and have since receded againeto or below the point at 
which they stood before. This diffusion of money is still in prog- 
ress, inasmuch as a large part of the world, including some of 
its finest portions in point of natural advantages, is yet to be 
brought within the reach of modern commerce. 

In the upper valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, the Meso- 
potamia of the Scriptures, where wheat can be raised in indefinite 
quantities, upon a soil, the fertility of which is perpetually renewed 
like that of the Delta of the Nile, it is to-day exchanged for gold 
and silver at the rate (stated in American money) of twenty-five 
cents per bushel, with all which that implies in respect to the 
scarcity of money generally. We have examples nearer home in 
the interior of Mexico, which is now being opened by railroads, 
as ancient Mesopotamia will be before many years. 

In an article printed in the Jnternational Review (Nov. 1882), 
Romero, Mexican Minister at Washington, states as facts within 
his knowledge, that sugar made in Laxicho, in the Mexican State 
of Oaxoca, is carried thirty miles on the backs of mules, or of men, 
and sold at one cent per pound, and that the earnings of women 
engaged in domestic weaving in the same State do not exceed three 
cents per day. It is not doubtful that Mexico, if its existing de- 
velopment encounters no check, will soon decuple its use of money, 
either of the metals, or of paper rated by the metallic standard. 

No apprehension is so groundless as that of an over-production 
of the gold and silver mines. The point of danger is from the op- 
posite side, and the efforts of statesmen and financiers must be di- 
rected to the supplementing of the metals by sound paper, and to 
economizing the use of money by organizing credit, and by the 
banking expedients of deposits, checks and clearing houses. It is a 
matter of “merely verbal dispute,” to use the phrase applied to it 
by Lord Overstone, whether such expedients are an addition to the 
volume of money, or enable a less volume to accomplish the same 
work and maintain the same range of prices. The result is the 
same, however differently the process may be described by different 
persons, and to suppress the operations of banking would be as 
fatal to industry and trade as to close all the mines of gold and 
silver. 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN TRADE AND FINANCE. 


During the first ten months of 1883 the British imports of silver 
amounted in gold valuation to £7,861,444, of which £ 2,467,396 
were received from the. United States. 

The balance of its foreign trade is increasingly favorable to India, 
which implies an augmentation of its power to command an im- 
portation of the monetary metals. The excess of its merchandise 
exports over merchandise imports, during the five months ending 
with August, 1883, as compared with the same months in the two 
preceding years, was as follows: 


five months ending August 31. Excess of merchandise exports over imports. 
ieee ae eiel REC beGauehed MObEEN ek EE Ke Made bod Kees $ 49, 330, 500 
REE PEE MT Pe re ry Pee ery Tre Te ETT T eT eT ET COE TTC rere 55,174,000 
Deke UaheweidkensdneVis Nibbana bebedendés pebestonncenced oo SR ae.eee 


Rather more than half the gain of 1883, as compared with 1882, 
was in the exports of wheat, which have become enormous. 


Five months ending August 31. Indian wheat exports stated in cwts. 
Phd ui ae-eeVHadeepe chee anes basedNe rd Sebes ceeesese Veoeins 6,389,547 
hs ain ite sla ieee 6,102,580 
Pbecccucbheceteronue Medea wuitidseaeed wee adewne seen 13,720,915 


The export in the five months in 1883, stated in bushels of sixty 
pounds to the bushel, was 25,612,375. Nearly the whole of this ex- 
port was to Europe, and mainly to Great Britain, and considering 
that instead of being stimulated by high prices it was checked by 
low prices, it demonstrates an astonishing capacity in India to pro- 
duce and sell wheat. There is really no accurate information as to 
how great this capacity may prove to be. 

The details of the census of England and Wales for 1881, just 
compiled and published, furnish many figures for statists and econ- 
omists to speculate upon. Among other things they show that the 
number of agricultural laborers (male and female) absolutely de- 
clined, between 1861 and 1881, from 2,010,454 to 1,383,184, which is 
not wholly attributable to a diminution of tillage, but is partly at- 
tributable to improved implements and the greater use of machin- 
ery. There is shown during the same twenty years in the cotton 
manufacture, notwithstanding its great expansion, only an increase 
from 259,074 to 303,267 in the number of females employed, while 
there has been a decrease in the number of males employed from 
197,572 to 185,400. The increase in the results accomplished is thus 
wholly due to more effective machinery. In the industrial laborers, 
as a whole, exclusive of the agricultural, the increase between 1851 
and 1881 has been from 5,184,201 to 6,373,367. In the laborers in 
the textile industries, the increase has been from_ 1,025,870 to 


1,277,592. 
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The annual report of the Bureau of Statistics makes the total 
foreign merchandise trade of the United States, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1883, $1,547,020,316, which exceeds that of any pre- 
vious year. The balance in our favor during the year was $100. 
658,488, as compared with a favorable balance during the previous 
year of $25,902,683. To this favorable balance of $ 126,561,171 in 
the merchandise trade during the two years ending June 30, 1883, 
is to be added an excess of exports over imports of gold and sil- 
ver of $10,267,931, thus making a total favorable balance of $136,- 
829,102. During the same two years the interest paid upon our 
securities held abroad cannot be computed at less than $ 50,000,000 
per annum, and the expenditure of American travelers in Europe 
must have been at least an equal amount. If both these foreign 
payments were $ 200,000,000 during the two years, we must look to 
some other quarter for an explanation of the fact that the amount 
of our securities, and especially U. S. bonds, held abroad, was dimin- 
ished during the same time. An apparently sufficient explanation is 
found in the money brought into the country in various forms, 
in gold and silver, bankers’ drafts, &c., by the unprecedented im- 
migration which has been in progress during” the past three or four 
years and is still continuing, and in the investments of foreigners 
in our real estate. 

Between March 3 and December Io, 1883, upwards of $17,000,000 
in gold, or gold certificates, were paid into the United States As- 
sistant Treasurer’s office in New York, for the purchase of orders 
for the delivery of silver certificates at Southern and Southwestern 
points, but principally at the office of the United States Assistant 
Treasurer at New Orleans. Exchanges of this kind are ascribed by 
some persons to the need of the $10 silver certificates for circulation, 
and, without doubt, the fact that silver certificates of that denomina- 
tion are lawfully issuable, while no gold certificates for less than $20 
can be issued, partly accounts for the willingness of those who have 
gold, or gold certificates, to exchange them for 6fders on the West 
and Southwest for silver certificates. But the prineipal explanation 
of such transactions must be that they are poate _by persons who 
have occasion to remit funds to the West and _ Southwest, and 
who can do it in this way without risk @gd without cost. Silver 
certificates are readily current in most, and°@@maps in-all, parts of 
the country, but there is and can be nowhere any preference for 
them over gold certificates, except when certificates of $10 happen 
to be wanted. Whenever and so far as the Unitéd States Treas- 
urer has silver certificates held at the South and “West, it is an 
entirely legitimate transaction for the Government to sell orders 
for such certificates and take its pay in cash at the offic€ of the 
New York Assistant Treasurer, which is the place at whith nearly 
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all the creditors of the Government prefer to receive what is due 
to them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his estimates made at the be- 
ginning of last month, puts the excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture (not including the sinking-fund payment) for the current fis- 
cal year at $85,000,000, and for the next fiscal year at $60,000,000. 
These estimates do not justify the demand that taxation should be ; 
reduced $ 100,000,000 per annum, and still less do they justify the 
even wilder demand that all the internal taxes, yielding now $120,- 
000,000 per annum, should be repealed. All such suggestions involve 
something more than a purpose to destroy the sinking fund and to 
perpetuate the National debt at its present amount. They involve 
a deficiency of the revenue, which would first reduce the cash in 
the Treasury, and next compel the Government to enter upon a 
course of fresh borrowings. 

The Secretary, who desires that at any rate the payments into 
the sinking fund should be kept up, advises against any consider- 
able reduction of the revenue, as not justified by the present situ- 
ation or future prospects. In that opinion the President concurs, 
and it may be said of both those officials that they take a pru- 
dent and conservative view of the case, and are disinclined to any 
rash step, and especially to any hasty step, in the way of changing 
the revenue laws. 

The Secretary believes that if the laws remain as they are, the 
income received under them will expand with the increase of the 
population, wealth and business of the -country. As a_ general 
proposition, that must undoubtedly be true over any long period of 
time, but ouf past history shows that the yield of our Custom- 
house duties has varied remarkably within short periods when there 
has been no schange in the rates of the duties. This results 
from the large fltictuations in the aggregates of our foreign com- 
merce, arising from_many causes, such as the oscillations of prices, 
financial and p@litidal ‘disturbances abroad, and changes in the cur- 
rents of trade. i I the Secretary of the Treasury has any appre- 
hensions of a decline i in the yield of our tariff if the duties remain 
the same pe = } ress them, but there seems to be the 
strongest™ ) ting forward to such a decline as prob- 
ably near at aa \ r have recently had a remarkable expansion 
of foreign trade from the rise in general prices which took place 
in Europe in 1880-1, and from several years of large exports of 
breadstuffs. im gonsequence of short crops abroad. The situation 
is now entirelyehanged. General prices in Europe are very low, 
perhaps, upon the whole, lower than they ever were before, and are 
still falling, while we are now having new competitors, notably In- 
dia, in supplying Europe with grain. Our foreign trade, lately on 
the floody is now on the ebb, and nobody can exactly foresee how 
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great a depression in it there may be. It is fortunately improbable 
that Congress can act in any way upon the question of the rev- 
enues before May or June, and by that time we may know much 
better than we can now, what the present tariff will be likely to 
yield for two or three years to come. It is better to have too 
much revenue than too little, if, indeed, there is any propriety in 
saying that a country like the United States, with a large amount 
of debt payable at its pleasure, can have too much revenue. 

The Latin Union treaty, which has been extended to January 
1, 1886, does not make the coins of each State a legal tender to 
individuals in all the other States composing the Union, but only 
a tender for taxes to the Governments of all the other States, 
which, however, is practically sufficient to cause them to be ac- 
cepted by banks and private persons. In addition, the Bank of 
Frartce has entered into an engagement with the Belgian National 
Bank that they will accept from the public and from each other, 
the full-tender coins of all the States; and Italy has a law of its 
own, making such coins a legal tender to individuals as well as to 
the Government. The French papers have stated as a fact, and 
have complained about it, that the Italian Finance Minister stated 
to the Italian Parliament in May last, that he intended to propose 
that all silver coins, other than Italian coins, should be deprived of 
the capacity of being legal tender to individuals after January 1, 1886 
The Italian version of what the Minister said is, that Italy would 
be forced to adopt such a measure if the Monetary Convention 
came to an end, and if no new agreement should be substituted 
for it. 

The note-issuing banks in Italy, although directed by a Royal 
decree promulgated last summer to keep at least two-thirds of their 
metallic reserves in gold, are still obliged by law to accept silver 
without limit in payment of all debts due to them, and an Italian 
correspondent of the London LZconomést of December 1, 1883, says: 


The circulation of silver continues to be as free in Italy, subse- 
uent to the decreé concerning the reserve funds, as it was before 
hen, and it is a known fact, as every one can testify, that the 
Treasury, the banks, and individuals do receive in payment, without 
tone or limit, silver foreign five-franc pieces at their legal 
value. 


The same correspondent makes the further declaration that noth- 
ing- has yet happened which “would authorize the supposition 
that Italy had the intention of dissolving the Monetary Conven- 
tion.” ; 

The London Zzmes, of November 29, says, in reference to the 
resolution of the Budget Committee of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, that the maximum limit of the note circulation of the 
Bank shall be raised from 3200 to 3500 million francs. 
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That the note circulation will extend is certain, for the habit of 
using notes in preference to money is spreading more and more, 
the credit they enjoy being above all question. 

It was stated in recent debates in the French Chambers, by a 
member of the opposition to the Ministry, that the Bank itself did 
not like the idea of further increasing its circulation, but had been 
overruled by the Cabinet, whom he charged with the design of 
getting more loans from the Bank. The Ministry repelled that 
charge, and insisted that their object was to facilitate trade. But 
they admit that they have recently been borrowing at the Bank, 
and it is obvious enough that they will be obliged to borrow a 
good deal more, not only there, but wherever they can get it, if 
they persevere in their designs of Asiatic conquest. On the 
whole, with the necessities of the French Government, added to 
the growing taste for paper money among the French people, we 
may look for larger issues of Bank of France notes and a less use 
of metal, inasmuch as that institution is now putting out fifty-franc 
notes on a great scale. 
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RELATIVE POPULATIONS. 


The increase of population in Germany was considerable down 
to the end of 1880, but since that time there has been a decrease. 
From statistics, which are accepted as correct in Germany, the 
decrease has been 23,186 in Bavaria, 14,052 in Wurtemburg, 87,780 
in the Prussian Province of Posen, 31,614 in Eastern Prussia, and 
22,322 in the Prussian Province of Pomerania. In some of the 
Prussian provinces there has been a slight increase, estimated at 
from 8000 to gooo in the Rhenish provinces, Westphalia, Prussian 
Saxony and Brandenburgh. . 

A German statistician has been spending time, which might have 
been more usefully employed, in a mathemAtical calculation of 
what the ,population fifty years hence will be of the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany and France, upon the supposition that the 
increase in each case will be at the same rate as that shown to 
have taken place during the two last census periods. The result at 
which he arrives on that basis is, that in 1933 the United States 
will have 191,000,000 people; Great Britain, 63,000,000; Germany, 
84,000,000; and France, 44,000,000 ;-so that the aggregate population 
of the three last countries will then be exactly equal to that of the 
United States. Any schoolboy with a blackboard and a piece of 
chalk can figure the population of countries at a future date at an as- 
sumed rate of increase, but, except as a mental exercise, the opera- 
tion will be of no value to him, or to anybody else. It is hardly to 
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be expected that even the United States, vast as is the extent of 
its territory and scantily as it is populated, will show for half a 
century to come a rate of increase equal to that indicated by its 
last census. As to Germany and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, it is not certain that the population of either 
of them will increase at all during the next fifty years. At the 
present time the evidence seems to be that the German popula- 
tion is actually declining. There is a great increase in the emigra- 
tion of the English, hitherto far below that of the Irish and 
Scotch, sv that the total British emigration is more than main- 
tained. British industrial development, if it has not absolutely 
reached its maximum, must be pretty near it, and it is not easy 
to see how the United Kingdom can support a much greater pop- 
ulation than it now possesses. Upon the whole, the period re- 
quired for the equalization of the population of this country with 
the aggregate population of Great Britain, Germany and France, 
must be a good ways inside of fifty years. Our census of I9gI0, 
which will be taken only twenty-six and a-half years from this 
date, will probably show a population of 118 millions, which is the 
present aggregate population of the three European nations. We 
may allow for some increase of that aggregate, and still expect that 
in thirty years, or, at the longest, in thirty-five years, we . shall 
number as many people as the whole of them. Separated from 
them, as we are, by a wide ocean, it cannot be said that this 
change of relative population will cause any change of relative power 
in a military or in a political sense. It is an American tradition, 
not likely to be soon abandoned, to keep absolutely clear of trans- 
Atlantic politics. But an equalization of our population, and with 
it of our wealth, to the aggregate of both possessed by the three 
chief commercial nations of Europe, will cause a notable change in 
the present balance of commercial and financial power. That it is 
inevitable and impending is more overlooked on this side of the 
Atlantic than it is on-the other. Instead of overrating, America 
habitually underrates its prospective position in the commercial and 
financial scale of nations. 
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WHO IS A STOCKHOLDER ?—What constitutes a stockholder, in a 
legal sense, is stated by the Supreme Court of California as fol- 
lows: “To make a person a stockholder in a corporation, where 
he has subscribed for stock, it is not necessary that he should 
have received a certificate or paid for the stock. A corporation may 
give credit for its stock as well as for any other property sold by 
it. Certificates only constitute proof of property, which may exist 
without them, When a corporation has agreed that a person 
shall be entitled to a certain number of shares in its capital, to 
be paid for in a manner agreed upon, and that person has agreed 
to take and pay for them accordingly, he becomes their owner 
by a valid contract made upon a valuable consideration ?” 


32 
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SMALL CIRCULATING NOTES. 


Propositions to substitute coins for the small notes now circu- 
lating in this country, are frequently made in the journals of New 
York, and have been adopted and indorsed by two organized asso- 
Ciations in that city, the (gold) Bullion Club, and the Committee 
on Political Reform of the Union League Club. Some scattering 
support has been given to them in other parts of the United 
States, but as yet it has apparently not been thought advisable to 
bring on a formal discussion in Congress of any law embodying so 
great an innovation upon the long-established policy of the country. 
But the interests to be benefited by the proposed change are un- 
doubtedly strong, and the attempt to introduce it is liable to be 
made at any time. 

In some quarters nothing is suggested beyond the suppression 
of notes below the denomination of $10; but the two New York 
associations referred to advocate the suppression of notes below 
$20, as an ultimate object to be reached by successive steps, and 
at no distant period. 

It is agreed on all hands that in the important respects of conve- 
nience in handling, carrying, and transmitting by mail, paper is very 
much more convenient than coin, and a uniform experience in all 
countries shows that where the people are allowed an option, they 
use paper rather than coin. The proposal to force the common 
daily circulation in the United States of cumbersome and heavy 
gold and silver in the place of light and convenient notes, will 
not be accepted, unless it can be shown that grave and weighty 
reasons require. a submission to the disagreeable and annoying 
consequences of such a change. The report (November, 1880), 
printed by order of the Union League Club, admits that “if the 
question were to be decided on the ground of convenience, facility 
for remittance, or first cost,” small bills must be preferred to coin, 
and that if the reasons for preferring paper are disregarded, it can 
only be “on the higher ground of public safety.” 

Another advantage of small bills over coin is their less liability 
to being counterfeited. In the discussions in England in 1825-6, 
it was said, and in the-then state of the art of engraving bank 
notes it may have been true, that there was less counterfeiting of 
large notes than of small ones, and for the reason that the latter 
were used by the classes least able to distinguish forged notes from 
genuine ones. But in modern experience, and as a consequence of 
the improved safeguards in engraving notes, and the greatly in- 
creased difficulty and cost of imitating them, it is not profitable 
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to manufacture false small notes, and it is principally upon large 
ones that the industry and skill of counterfeiters are expended. In 
Scotland and Ireland, where £1 notes are very much used, there 
is a less proportional counterfeiting of them than of larger notes.* 
In this country, during the fiscal year enditg June 30, 1881, of 
the greenbacks rejected as counterfeits at the United States Treas- 
ury, only sixty-six were of the denominations of $1 and $2, where- 
as 540 were of the denomination of $5, and 953 were of the de- 
nomination of $50. And it is also true that there is more coun- 
terfeiting of coins than of paper money generally, without reference 
to its denomination. An illustration of that is the fact that dur- 
ing the last fiscal year in India, upwards of 5000 metallic rupees: 
and fractions of rupees were detected and thrown out as counterfeits: 
by the Treasury officials, as against only thirteen paper notes. In In- 
dia metallic money exceeds the paper money largely in value, and 
still more largely in the number of pieces, but with all possible allow- 
ance for that circumstance, the proportionate excess of counterfeit- 
ing in the Indian coin money is very great. 

It is sometimes said that the greater proportion of coins in use 
from the suppression of small bills constitute a fund which note- 
issuing banks can draw from to maintain specie payments in times. 
of difficulty. But it would seem plain that coins which are em- 
ployed in the daily hand-to-hand circulation, cannot be ‘withdrawn 
from the performance of that indispensable function in any other 
way than by the substitution of an equal amount of paper. In a 
discussion in the British House of Commons (May 28, 1882) Mr, 
Gladstone declared that the idea that coin in circulating use was 
a resource for the banks, was merely fanciful, “ because, in point of 
fact, it is hard at work in the daily business of life, conducting the 
cash transactions absolutely essential to the operations of civil so- 
ciety.” And more specifically, in respect to his own country, he 
declared it “was an entire fallacy” to suppose that England, from 
having more circulating gold as a consequence of prohibiting notes 
below £5, “putting aside the case of a great war, was better able 
to ericounter monetary crises, such as arose from bad harvests.” 
In a discussion ( December 20, 1882) in the London Bankers’ In- 
stitute, Mr. Grenfell, Governor of the Bank of England, said he en- 
tirely concurred in this opinion of Mr. Gladstone, and in the rea- 
son given for it, although on other grounds opposed to an issue 
of notes below £5 in England. To this may be added the obser- 
vation that there has been no practical experience in England, 
France, or any other country, using coin in the smaller channels. 
of circulation, that such use has any tendency to prevent suspen- 
sions of specie payments. - 

It is a more rational ground for having the common circulation 
* See speech of Wm. Fowler (May 23, 1882) in British House of Commons. 
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consist of the metals, that the substitution for them of paper in 
time of war furnishes to governments a borrowing resource of con- 
siderable magnitude, which may be availed of, either by direct issues 
of government paper or through the agency of banks. It was 
principally upon this advantage that the Governor of the Bank of 
England insisted in the discussion just referred to, and he illus- 
trated his views by recent examples, and particularly that of France © 
during the late Franco-Prussian War. A great American authority, 
Mr. Jefferson, may be cited in favor of the same doctrine. It is 
made a leading point by the Political Reform Committee of the 
Union League Club, as will appear from the following extracts from 
their report: 

Issuing paper money and making it a legal tender is a _ neces- 

sity of all great wars, and has become the main feature in the 
financial laws of war. . . . France and England, by adopting a 
policy which saturates their people with coin, are, in case of a war 
of magnitude, in a better condition for issuing the currency of war 
—the dernier resort of nations—than they would be if small bills 
made a legal tender already filled the channels of circulation. 
In this view it is greatly for the interest of the United States, by 
the prompt calling in of the portion in general circulation of 
its war issues, to be in readiness to make them in new and pos- 
sibly great emergencies. 

The paper money of this country (aggregating the greenbacks 
and bank notes) was divided, as respects the denominations below 
$20, as follows, at the dates named: 








Nov, 1, 1879. Nov. 1, 1882. 

PE idip equsensosseveess $ 24,247,362 “— $ 28,068,944 
Twos pie tans Seber wiaewes 23,036,578 sone 25,599,955 
| oe oper ere 167,042,898 aie 165,265,065 
De bchbsecddenecadbou¥ 189,655,588 seee 194,725,471 
Beh ovaweenseess $ 403,982,426 sean $ 413,659,435 


The paper below $10 amounted, November 1, 1882, to $218,- 
933,504, and below $20 to $413,659,435; but it is quite certain that 
the suppression of smaller notes would cause some increase of the 
larger notes, and especially if the suppression extended to all paper 
below $20. But without making any deduction on that account, 
and taking the figures as they stand, the point made by the Union 
League Club Commjttee amounts to this: That it is a sufficient 
reason for submitting to the inconveniences and losses of giving 
up notes below $10, that we can thereby effect a forced loan by 
paper issues in time of war to the amount of $ 218,933,564, and 
that by giving up notes below $20 we can effect a similar forced 
loan to the amount of $413,659,435. Without doubt, a new bor- 
rowing capacity, and approximately as great as is claimed, would 
result from the proposed measures, but it is an addition to the 
power of this country to contract loans which is wholly unneces- 
sary, and for which we are, at any rate, not called upon to make 
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sacrifices so great. We have had no important foreign war since 
1815, and the probability of one is constantly diminishing, as our 
relative power in the world becomes greater. There will be no 
second Civil War during this generation. Whatever may happen, 
we are not already loaded down with a hopeless indebtedness, as 
England and France are, and our tax-paying capacity and the legiti- 
mate credit based upon that capacity, are ample for any imagin- 
able contingency. The first Napoleon, who was almost always en- 
gaged in wars, borrowed no money and issued no paper to carry 
them on. In the changed conditions of these modern times it may 
be that the emergencies of some future war may compel us to make 
loans, but it is easy enough to avoid the necessity of submitting 
to indefinite years of inconvenience and loss in the currency we use 
in time of peace, for the mere sake of making a forced loan pos- 
sible in an event which may never happen, and must at any rate 
be very remote. The path of financial preparation for possible 
future wars is plain and straight before us, and that is, to persevere 
firmly and vigorously in paying off the debt contracted in the Civil 
War. Once relieved of that incubus, we can, without difficulty, bor- 
row from willing lenders, sums in comparison with which the forced 
loans, for which the Union League wish to prearrange at such se- 
rious present sacrifice, are absolutely insignificant.* If the influences 
which favor a perpetuation of the American National debt, and 
which are known to be nowhere more completely dominant than 
they are in that Club, can be overcome, American credit will be 
raised to a point which will dispense with forced loans of any 
kind. That is a sort of financial preparation for war, which, instead 
of involving any present sacrifice, brings with it a present gain and 
relief, because it constantly diminishes the National interest ac- 
count, which is a pure loss without any compensation, and which 
has already drained away, since the peace of 1865, more than two 
thousand million dollars of the National treasure, for which the 
country has received no more return than if it had been thrown 
into the sea. : 

*The London Economist of March, 10, 1883, said: 

‘“‘The grandeur of the American Republic, considered in its external policy, has moreover 
been greatly increased by its debt-paying policy, for it has been felt that a people which 
could now raise four or five hundred millions [ sterling] at three per cent., was on that ac- 
count alone a great people; one which, on cause shown, could create fleets and armies al- 
most out of the ground.”’ . 

The London Sfectator of April 14, 1883, said: 


“‘ The grand reason for paylng debt is, that we want to strengthen the credit of the State, 
as the cheapest and best of all insurances. If any one doubts tha’, let him look at the po- 
sition of the United States. That grand Republic has no fleet, and on the water could 
hardly fight Spain. But she has reduced her debt by strenuous paying, and every one knows 
that if she wanted a fleet to blow Spain out of the water, or to contest the seas with us, 
she could buy and build one in twelve months. Her payment of her debt is an insurance 
not only against defeat, but against attack.”’ 
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It is often said that the use of coin in the circulation steadies 
the paper which is in circulation; but the truth is, it does not 
affect the character of the paper part of the currency, but only di- 
minishes the proportion which it bears to the whole. Whether the 
use of metal steadies the general mass of the currency, depends 
upon the question whether the paper which it expels is steady or 
fluctuating. When notes below £5 were suppressed in England, in 
1826, the paper currency was under the worst possible regulation, 
expanding when it ought to contract, and contracting when it 
ought to expand. It had nothing to govern it except what is 
called “the wants of trade,” the issues being larger as prices rose, 
so as to still further expand them, and the expansion necessarily 
going on until the point of explosion was reached. The English 
paper money of 1826 was, in short, precisely of the character so 
far as regulation of quantity (which is the only really important 
thing in any money) is concerned, as the pestiferous State-bank 
currency by which this country was both robbed and demoralized 
during the whole of the half century which preceded the Civil 
War. The best thing to have been done with such a paper money 
as the English had in 1826, if they could not devise some proper re- 
gulation of its volume, was to suppress the whole of it. It was 
a partial remedy to suppress the part of it which consisted of notes 
below £5, and introduce metal in their place. It is true that the 
notes of £5 and upwards remained as mischievously fluctuating as 
before, and were in no degree steadied in that particular by the 
newly introduced coins. But the notes of £5 and upwards con- 
stituted a less part of the whole monetary mass than paper did 
before, and the increase of the metal in use was, to the extent of 
it, a steadying element in the currency. Beyond question, the sup- 
pression of small bills, in England, was a wise measure in the cir- 
cumstances of that country in 1826, but the situation has been radi- 
cally changed by Peel’s Bank Act of 1844. Since that date British 
paper money proper has been even steadier than the metals, being an 
absolutely fixed quantity, beyond which it represents gold deposited 
and retained pound for pound. The element of fluctuation in quan- 
tity having been wholly eliminated from it, there is nothing now to 
be gained, so far as steadiness is concerned, from substituting metal 
for it or for any part of it. 

A similar change of situation has occurred in this country, al- 
though from different causes than those which determined the 
change in England. We had in the United States, before the Civil 
War, a system of State banks, with the power to issue notes with- 
out any other check than the delusive and merely colorable one 
of a relation to their capital, the nominal amount of which they could 
enlarge at will. In other words, they could issue paper at pleasure, 
and as they profited by such issues they always enlarged them to 
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the maximum possible to be kept in circulation; and inasmuch as 
the’ circulation” would absorb and float an amount of paper increasing 
as prices rose ‘and diminishing as prices fell, it happened necessarily 
that every mse of prices was still further stimulated by more 
paper, and every fall of prices was made more disastrous by a con- 
traction of the paper which was already in existence. Issuing more 
paper as prices rose was plausibly described as conforming the cir- 
culation to the demands and wants of trade. ; 

The late Amasa Walker ( Sczence of Wealth) described this sys- 
tem in the following apt and vigorous words: 

The supply does not satisfy the demand—it excites it.. Like an 
unnatural stimulus taken into the human system it creates an in- 
creasing desire for more; and the more it is gratified the more 
insatiable are its demands. . . . The demand for the issue of 
this kind of currency is certain to be greatest when it is already 
redundant. 

Lord Overstone (Management of the Currency, 1840), when the 
same system of conforming the amount of circulating paper to the 
commercial demand prevailed in England, said: 

It is’ issued in the form of advances for commercial purposes, 
A rise of prices is, therefore, accompanied by an increase of issues, 
and a fall of prices by a diminution of issues. 

To the same effect, McCulloch said, in his notes to an edi- 
tion of Adam Smith: 

So long as anyfindividual, or set of individuals, may usurp the 
royal prerogative and issue paper without let or hindrance, so long 
will it be issued in excess in periods when prices are rising and 
confidence high; and be suddenly -withdrawn when prices are fall- 
ing and confidence shaken. 

Almost inconceivable as is the madness and folly of claiming 
that elasticity is a merit in a measure of values, or in a measure 
of anything else, the interests intrenched in the note-issuing State 
bank system were so powerful, that it was finally overthrown, not 
by argument, but only by the exigencies and necessities. of the 
Civil War. 

About forty years ago, when that system was in vogue, an effort 
was made to limit the scope of its mischief, by suppressing small 
bills, and thereby increasing that part* of the circulation consisting 
of the metals. The effort failed, partly from the power of the re- 
sistance of the banks, and partly from the difficulty of bringing 
about the necessary concert of action among numerous State legis- 
latures. The suppression of small bills in some of the States proved 
unavailing, so long as such bills, issued in other States, could and 
did force their way into use in all the States. 

The situation is now entirely changed from what it was before the 
Civil War, and there is no applicability to present circumstances in 
the reasons which were then justly urged in favor of introducing 
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more metal into use, as a means of reducing the mischievous effects 
of the enormous fluctuations in the paper part of the currency, 
To-day, our paper money is even more steady in its volume than 
is the volume of the metals. The amount of the greenbacks is ab- 
solutely fixed by law, and practical circumstances have for many 
years given an almost equal fixity to the volume of the National 
bank notes. By no possibility can our money gain any stability of 
value by substituting the metals for any part of such paper as we 
have now in use. Stability in the value of money means nothing 
more nor less than stability in its quantity; it being as clearly and 
invincibly true of money, as it is of everything else, that in every 
given condition of demand for it, it is the supply which regulates 
its purchasing power in the market. 

A fixed issue of. paper, either stationary in amount, as it is in 
England, Germany, Denmark, and some other European countries, or 
increasing according to some rule, such as the expansion of popu- 
lation, which is a proper and desirable modification in the case of 
new and growing countries like the United States,’steadies, instead 
of being steadied by, the metals which, in conjunction with it, con- 
stitute the currency. This will be apparent, when we consider what 
is the principal cause of such stability of value, far from perfect, 
but still considerable, as is possessed by gold and silver. This 
cause is their imperishability, by reason of which the stock existing 
at any time is the accumulation of ages, and is so enormously in 
excess of the annual production, that temporary variations in the 
annual yield of the mines do not, except very slowly, appreciably 
affect the supply, which is all the stock on hand, old and new. 
Humboldt (Fluctuations in Supply of Gold, 1838) said: 

The enormous masses of precious metal already accumulated in 
Europe render any considerable or continued variation in the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver impossible. . . . Any increase in the 
production which our imagination could call into existence, would 
appear infinitely trifling compared with the accumulations of thou- 
sands of years now in circulation. 

What Humboldt says of the magnitude of the mass of the two 
metals, as steadying their value relatively to each other, is equally 
applicable to its effect in steadying their value relatively to land, 
‘labor and commodities. , 

The United States Silver Commission (Report, 1877) said: 

The magnitude of the stocks of silver and gold in the world is 
an element of steadiness in their value, which is frequently over- 


looked. . . . Their supply is the accumulated stock of centu- 
ries. 


As the value of the precious metals for monetary use is their 
highest and controlling value, and fixes their value for all other 
purposes, it is entirely plain that in so far as the stability of value 
of money is assisted by the magnitude of the mass of it, every addi- 
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tion of fixed paper issues, by increasing its mass, renders it less 
liable to be effected by variations in the annual yield of the mines. 
Nothing, therefore, in the direction of steadying monetary values is 
gained, but a good deal is lost, by any reduction of such paper 
money as is substantially equable in amount, which is true of the 
present paper money of this country. With a will-o’-the-wisp paper 
money, with no other regulator of its quantity than the so-called 
“commercial demand” or “wants of trade,” it would be wiser to 
reduce the range of its mischief by suppressing small bills, and still 
wiser to suppress the whole of it. That is the sort of paper money 
which we had for more than half a century; but its disastrous 
effects are too fresh in experience, and will always remain too con- 
spicuous in the commercial history of the country, to permit it to 
be revived, notwithstanding the efforts of a few shallow and dis- 
credited financial sciolists to re-introduce it. GEORGE M. WESTON. 





e 


POLITICAL ECONOMY IN GERMANY.* 


[CONTINUED FROM THE DECEMBER NUMBEK. | 


Let us pass over some paragraphs, treating of secondary points, to 
examine more closely a question I have already touched upon: the 
confusion between the economy of a nation and the economic sci- 
ence, which for us is the only one, the political economy (or eco- 
nomics). The words of the German language (the word Werth- 
schaft, for example) have something to do with this confusion ; 
the word here has the same effect as the switch on the railroad: 
you go aside without knowing it, and only become aware of it later. 
Formerly the error was involuntary ; now, most frequently, men are 
conscious of ‘what théy do, and persist in it systematically from 
doctrinal or polemical motives. For the sake of clearness, I am 
obliged to go back a little. As is known, the word statzstics comes 
from Germany. Professor Achenvall, who invented it some one 
hundred and fifty years ago, used it only for giving the state 
(status) of a country, of a nation.t For a long time lectures of 
this kind were perpetuated under different names in the German 
universities, and the idea became familiar to their auditors. There- 
upon appeared folztical economies of the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, 
and other peoples. They were descriptions of these countries from 
a political and economical point of view. At the beginning of the 
century, or thereabout, Adam Smith’s doctrines extended into Ger- 
- Many, and men began to study economic sczence,; the physiocrats, 


* This is translated from an article in the Yournal des Economistes by Maurice Block. 


+ We may mention, also, the lectures on ‘‘Cameristical Sciences,” which had a similar 
effect, but indirectly. 
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moreover, had already made decided partisans. It was well received 
there, for science is universal; there is no French, German or Eng- 
lish chemistry, physics or geometry; two and two are four on both 
sides of all natural or artificial frontiers. Now, political economy, 
having always tended toward free-trade doctrines, it soon had 
for adversaries those whose interests were protectionist, who, as is 
well known, envelop themselves in patriotic sentiment, and write 
upon their banner, “ National Labor.” 

The formation of the Zollverein, throwing a certain fermentation 
into ideas and agitating interests, revived the struggle, and found 
in Frederic List a distinguished champion of protection. It had 
then its theory based on the special meaning of the words /Va- 
tional economy—economy of a determinate nation, system adapted to 
it; but in spite of Frederic List’s talent, his doctrines did no sens- 
ible damage to economic science, which retained its legitimate pre- 
ponderance. Then came the socialistic movement, the result of a 
combination of several forces; some malevolent as envy, others 
benevolent as charity, a movement which degenerated soon to the 
point of becoming an instrument in the hands of demagogues and 
other ambitious men. Among the latter must be mentioned La- 
salle and Karl Marx, who had an incontestable influence on the 
young generation of university professors. These theorists of so- 
cialism came at a propitious moment, at the moment a certain re- 
action was being produced against the rigidity with which some 
economists of Smith’s school formulated their doctrines. These 
economists consulted only reason and wrote prose, while youth de- 
mands sentiment and poetry. Socialism furnished the sentimental 
element to the Privatdocenten of that time, who now occupy chairs 
as Ordinarius. To pass off an error it only has to be wrapped in 
sentiment; sometimes a little rhetoric of a sentimental tinge is 
enough, especially when the audience is inexptrienced in life. The 
points I have thus rapidly sketched make one understand how the 
new school, called socialists of tne chair, has a pronounced tend- 
ency to reduce as much as possible.the domain of general science 
the domain of economic laws, to give the preference to the politi- 
cal economy of a determinate people. This last, far from laying 
down laws, confines itself to describing—with or without set phrases 
—the economic condition of a country; facts, and not laws, such 
is its way of justifying its pretensions to realism. Have they for- 
gotten that a descriptive science is of an inferior order to the 
sciences that seek the relations of cause to effect? After these ex- 
planations I may resume the discussion of the text of the Hand- 
buch. 

It is recognized, indeed, page thirteen, that political economy is 
of itself a particular distinct science, while insisting upon this indis- 
putable and undisputed fact; that man does not live by bread 
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alone, as the Bible expresses it, which proves that the observation is 
an old one. No, certainly, political economy is not all there is in the 
life of a people, and just as an individual may say: “I give up 
such and such an advantageous affair, sacrificing my interest to 
sentiment,” the public powers may and should consider and weigh 
comparatively economic arguments, and arguments drawn from other 
departments of human life. Here we have the author’s enumera- 
tion of these divisions: 1, law; 2, art; 3, science and _ intellectual 
culture; 4, domestic life; 5, life and manners (free relations of 
men to one another); 6, religious life; 7, political life; 8, economic 
life. This is put last, though recognized as the basis of all; life 
is not possible without it, for . . . one must have something to 
live on. The enumeration, however, seems to have been made at 
the mere fancy of the pen. 

Economic sczence has surely been in question thus far, though 
use has been made of the word Volkswirthschaft (economy of the 
people); now, page fourteen, with this same word, we are going 
to run off the track, for the author goes on to tell us that this 
economy is always the product of three factors: 1, the territory ; 
2, the occupations or industry of each and all; 3, the legislation 
and administration. Here we glide into the more narrow and very 
different acceptation of the word, for general principles are no 
longer under consideration, but the description of a country. No. 
4, which begins paragraph thirteen, is here particularly important. 
I will try to translate the first part: 

4. “The political economy ( Volkswirthschaft) of each nation is 
a special situation resulting from its history, and which, so far as 
one may speak here of ‘laws,’ is subject to the so-called historical 
laws, that is to say, to the laws that rule over the human -nind 
and its manifestations in history.’* 

That every nation at any given period is the result of its history 
is a truism expressed with too great solemnity; everything has 
“become” (geworden), but that does not prevent man from being 
subject to the laws of nature, to the necessity of eating, begging 
pardon for the vulgar expression—but one must always speak 
plainly to deaf people—yes, man must eat, consequently he has 
to work, and that, too, under all governments, historic and prehis- 
toric, and if the fact of having wants has persisted, it must have 
ever been necessary to satisfy them, while it matters little whether 
silver plate has always been used. It is the silver plate, and not 
the food, that is the “category of history,” the accidental thing, the 
thing that has “become.” In a word, history and the nature of 
things are not in opposition to one another.’ 


[* D. kh. den fur den Menschengeist und Seine Erscheinungen in der Geschichte alige- 
mein geltenden Gesetzen unterworfener Zustand, says the text. After having put forth 
this proposition, to wish to dispute economic laws shows a prejudice more laughable than 
culpable. 
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The author has foreseen that the question of economic natural 
laws would be discussed,* and on this point, consequently, has en- 
tered into more details than I can reproduce. He has, indeed, 
split the hair, he has granted the economic law and rejected the 
natural law. This is progress, for ten years ago the economic law 
even was not recognized. What characterizes natural laws, says the 
author, is their permanent action (for example, weight); but these 
laws are not of an economic order. Economic laws are not per- 
manent, they are merely rules that may change.t Certainly there 
are rules that may be modified, but when it is admitted with the 
author that man is in nature, that he is subject to its laws, the 
influence of permanent laws is granted. But no, he answers, these 
laws are not economic, for man has free will; he may “reasonably 
or foolishly” refuse to submit. I reply: 7 

1. The needs of man are permanent, the Troglodytes had to eat, 
and we have to eat; now, as admitted by all, including yourself, 
economics is the science of satisfying needs by labor, and the more 
complicated society is, the more complicated this science is, but 
the differences it offers are of quantity and not of quality.} 

2. Free will is an article of faith; I believe in it, for my part, 
and even think humanity would fall back into barbarism should it 
not be believed in. If it is not a truth, it is one of those fic- 
tions which must be admitted, like that assuming all men to 
know the law. In truth, we cannot know about free will. It is 
surely not absolute; there are intellectual and moral limits and 
physical limits in us. Is your intellect free to admit of the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

All men are mortal; 

Peter is a man: 

Therefore, Peter zs mo¢ mortal . . .? 
I defy you to accept it. With regard to the moral faculties, you 
know what a passion is; does it not restrain, if it does not com- 
pletely annul, free will? Among physical obstructions I will men- 
tion only intoxication. You know well that I should have other 
arguments, without alluding to hereditary qualities and vices, that I 
might cite two brothers receiving the same education, but differ- 

*It is perhaps well to inform the reader that this question of the natural laws has an 
immense bearing, since some of the most important practical consequences result from !t. 


+ The economic laws of a rudimentary society and those of a very advanced society are 
of the same nature. What Thucydides said of the port of Corinth applies as well to a 
modern port; steam merely gives more intensity to these laws, A cannon-shot is not of a 
different nature from a pistol-shot, it is only more powerful. 

t Eating, I have been told, is a physiological and not an economic law. No doubt of 
it, but we are not considering*here the movement of the jaws. We have to consider the 
efforts of all kinds necessary to earn a living,go get enough to eat. This effort is subject 
to economic laws, always the same, because man always seeks to derive the greatest pos- 
sible results from his labor, whether he is equipped with a stone hatchet or a steam 
hammer. 
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ently endowed by nature, who would take courses of action quite 
opposite, once they became of age. Let us then believe in free 
will, but not search into it too deeply, for we should then clearly 
see it is not absolute. 

Personal interest is a permanent sentiment; it flows from the ex- 
istence of our needs, from the existence of things that are agree- 
able to us, and of others that are painful to us. Can you build 
up a system on exceptional cases, on man without personal inter- 
est or sensations? or on man, if there is such a man, who know- 
ingly pays dearly for a common object and sells a rare object 
cheaply? They answer, yes. It is enough that personal interest is 
not equally strong in all men to make it no longer a law. In this 
case I should be compelled to say ¢hcre zs no man, tor no two men 
can be found just alike, or that there is no weight, for the glass 
put inside a hoop and made to turn rapidly does not fall, or to 
insist upon some other similar feats. But of what use is it to 
continue? The new school cannot admit natural laws, for they 
would trouble its adherents in their efforts to lead humanity to per- 
fection; their pretension goes no further. 

The author passes in review the different ages of humanity, be- 
ginning with prehistoric times, and characterizing successively the 
hunting and fishing peoples, the shepherds or nomads, the agricultu- 
ral peoples, the industrial and commercial peoples, the peoples car- 
rying on great industries: this part presents nothing new. The 
following classification is less known in France, but as it is im- 
portant to the new school, whose interest it is to insist on evolu- 
tion in economic society, I will analyze its principal paragraphs. 
With regard to exchange, nations have passed through three stages: 
1, barter; 2, sales for cash; 3, credit. What I have rendered dar- 
ter is the period of Naturalwirthschaft, literally —economy based 
upon natural products. There are not yet cities, nor money, or, it 
is almost so; every one produces what he needs, and if there is 
any exchange, natural products are bartered for other products. 
Sales for cash, in German Geldwirthschaft, economy based upon 
money, are established’ with the creation of cities, the division of 
labor, and the circulation of money. Finally, the third stage, the 
Creditwirthschaft, economy based upon credit, is a system accord- 
ing to the author, that has only existed in the nineteenth century. 

The German school bases far too many considerations on this 
classification contrary to history, but which it accepts as true. 
Things did not occur as it represents. Exchange for a common 
measure of value existed before money was coined; there was ex- 
change for cattle (fecunza) or other objects (salt, cowry, etc.) and 
soon for a weight of metal; then credit existed in Egypt, Athens, 
Rome, and elsewhere, and in this nineteenth century there are in 
Europe still families which have so few wants that they feed and 
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clothe themselves with products of their own raising. These same 
learned men speak of mercantile matters as if Law had never 
lived, not to mention the Hanse and the Italian republics of the 
middle ages. They are making up science with tendencies. 

Now we come to the burning questions; the author character- 
izes the modern Volkswirthschaft, and this time not the situation 
of a country is in question, but the larger acceptation of the 
word, that is, economic science. It is a summary of the theory 
of the socialists of the chair that I shall have to analyze. 

The first paragraph shows the general character of modern po- 
litical economy. It has come to a height never before attained, 
for modern peoples have great industries and credit. Nevertheless, 
there has not been any epoch of economic history, when ques- 
tions of reform have been so numerous, or when there have been 
such great and difficult economic problems to be solved as in our 
days. It may be thought, says the author, that there is a contra- 
diction in recognizing the grandeur of the progress realized in the 
economic domain and in maintaining the necessity of introducing 
reforms, that is, of giving satisfaction to the legitimate claims and 
interests of a part of the population, of improving legislation and 
administration, of doing away with the abuses of which certain in- 
dividuals have been guilty. 

The apparent contradiction is easily resolved, according to the- 
author, if the causes making reforms necessary be considered. 
They consist principally of what follows: 

1. The complete transformation of the economic organism pro- 
duced by the progress of the sciences, by the numerous discoveries 
and inventions, by the modifications of the political system, and ‘by 
the greater liberty granted to productive forces. If the transforma- 
tion constitutes an evident progress, the necessity results, however, 
of establishing new laws, new institutions, new principles for legis- 
lation and administration, as well as for the conduct of individ- 
uals and of civil society. Thus arose many arduous problems 
which are awaiting solution. It is a simple assertion. Just as soon 
as these innovations were introduced and the new wants became 
evident, the legislator provided for them without waiting for the 
advice of the “cathedra socialists.” 

2. The new relations of production and distribution, the changes 
effected in domestic and international movements have had some 
unpleasant results. Economic liberty, the development of great 
production, the influence of railroads and steamboats upon compe- 
tition and markets, were accompanied with economic dangers pre- 
viously unknown, and which must be guarded against. It would 
be best to suppress the steam-engine, railroads, the telegraph, elec- 
tricity, etc. Or, perhaps these gentlemen might find a way of pro- 
ducing roses without thorns, and even medals without a reverse. 
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3. To these circumstances may be added the new economic science, 
which, by the systematic study of its department, made kraown the 
possibility of introducing many improvements into economic life, 
so as to better accomplish its task. The socialists of the chair 
are boasting; they have found nothing at all; besides, they have 
no right to use the word sczence, for they treat political economy 
as an art. All the modern economic improvements were enunci- 
ated or introduced, before they revealed themselves by the theatri- 
cal affair of Eisenach ten years ago. 

4. A more important cause giving rise to problems is, that in, 
social matters more elevated tasks have been set. Every social 
problem is a task set before the State and civil society, for the 
improvement of a situation little satisfactory of this society. Evils 
are in question such as cannot be abolished by those suffering 
from them without assistance. The existence of these evils proves 
in any case that the social situation is not what it should be or 
what might be desired. “But they (these evils) only arise, be- 
cause this situation is not in agreement with a social ideal, which 
is set up (szc, it is not said who sets it up: welches aufgestellt 
wird), and because the conviction has been universally (?) arrived 
at that the state and society have the posstbility and the duty of re- 
solving this contradiction between the tdeal and the reality” (p. 41). 

This number four goes on for three-quarters of a page, 
repeating several times that the situation has improved, but that 
a more elevated ideal has been set up, and people are unhappy 
because it cannot be attained by their own forces. The child 
cries because it cannot unhook the moon. Indeed, Mr. Schénberg 
is charmingly ingenious. And what do you think of this “realist” 
who wishes to make the State run after an ideal, his own ideal, 
of course? 

Let us pass on. After thus sketching the general character of 
modern political economy (we must not forget this means socialism 
of the chair), the author informs us that this doctrine rests upon 
three fundamental bases, which are: 1, economic liberty; 2, the 
new relation to ethics; 3, the relation of the State to Volkswirth- 
schaft in the two acceptations, that is, the greater and the lesser 
economics. 

I. Economic liberty—Absolute liberty is not in question here, as 
it nowhere exists; but liberty limited by morality, as it exists in 
most civilized States. Thus understood, says the author, liberty 
presents itself under five different forms: 1, liberty of labor, with 
reference to the person, to industry, locality, and contracts; 2, lib- 
erty of landed property, that is, liberty to dispose of it gratuitously 
or under hard terms, and liberty to use it (to cultivate or modify 
it) as may be desired; 3, liberty of capital (especially with regard 
to credit); 4, liberty of enterprise (for industry and commerce) ; 
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5, libz:rty of market (for supply and demand, domestic and foreign 
commerte, competition). This liberty may be more or less great, 
but the greater it is the more it produces certain effects, and the 
author mentions the principal of them according to the economists. 
But he thinks this list is incomplete, that it considers only the 
good effects of liberty without mentioning the bad ones. Then he 
undertakes to enumerate both. I recapitulate his two lists. 

The good effects of liberty are: 

1. Production will take place under the best possible economic 
conditions, expenses will be reduced, and the quality of the prod-— 
ucts improved under the stimulus of competition. 

2. The processes of manufacture will progress, inventions will mul-« 
tiply, new products will be devised, etc. 

3. The masters (manufacturers) are strongly urged by their in- 
terest in obtaining a high net profit, not to let themselves be beaten 
by their competitors. The struggle for existence will be more 
severe. (Is this last phrase quite in its place here? See below.) 

4. The consumer is benefited; he receives the best merchan- 
dize at the lowest price and in the most convenient manner pos- 
sible. 

5. The feeling of justice is satisfied. Modern law demands equal- 
ity for all. Liberty permits, moreover, each and every one to choose 
and follow his own way in all directions, to develop his faculties, 
to work and accumulate a capital by saving. 

6. Finally, liberty allows of the creation of new enterprises, and 
of thus satisfying both individual tendencies and general néeds. 

I pass now to the bad effects of the liberal system, limiting my- 
self, as before, to reproducing the author’s idea disengaged from 
the verbose developments which he seems rather to abuse. Among 
the bad effects must be distinguished those that may. accompany 
every system more or Jess liberal and where competition is ad- 
mitted, and those that only apply to a system of exaggerated in- 
dividual liberty. 

A. Case of moderate liberty : 

1. It is to be feared that the great industries may develop too 
much. There are industries that can only be operated on a large 
scale; these are not in question here; the consideration is only of 
the competition between great and small industries, and of the 
destruction of the latter. (I propose to revert to this question in 
another article, when I shall have occasion to show how many errors 
are current concerning small“industries.) Great industries threaten 
the workmen with certain evils or dangers. ° 

2. For some small or moderate industries liberty is therefore a 
menace. This danger must not be exaggerated, however (the author 
adds with reason), but to a certain extent it is very real. (But 
is it an evil?) 
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3. The consumer suffers also from liberty, for liberty of produc- 
tion is also liberty of falsification or adulteration, liberty of decep- 
tion. The consumer must examine for himself the’ merchandize of- 
fered him, and often he is not equal to judging it, etc. (Decep- 
tion is punished, therefore it is not free. Then, the inspected in- 
dustries may also deceive; the proof is that the wine merchants do 
not always sell the pure juice of the grape.) 

4, Liberty allows of the creation of suspicious enterprises, of 
establishments with a head wanting in capacity, capital, honesty, 
creations that may cause material losses, and injure the industrial 
reputation of a country. (These things were seen at the time 
when the joint-stock companies required an authorization.) 

5. In the struggles of liberty the position of the master is more 
difficult, but the laborer may suffer from them also, either from the 
effect of crises, from the introduction of machines, or from the 
substitution of women and children for men. 

B. Case where the liberty is exaggerated. 

1. The rights or interests of the laborers may be injured, for ex- 
ample, by too long hours of work, by the employment of too 
young children, by abuses in furnishing commodities (truck-system ). 

2. The rights or interests of the masters may be injured by the 
absence of a law of patents, trade-marks, etc. 

3. Stock companies may occasion injurious effects, constitute a 
dangerous monopoly. (The author has not developed his views on 
this point.) | 

4. A whole series of immoral things is formed in the_Volkswirth- 
schaft (this word is used this time in the narrow sense). It is 
the result of bad passions. Let us translate: “Liberty unchains 
also the harmful forces of human nature. If no restraint is put 
upon it, selfishness, want of conscience, immorality, cheating on a 
large scale prevail, and there results the danger of the unjust 
(stc) working of the weak by the. strong, of honest and consci- 
entious people by dishonest, cunning, conscienceless people.” ‘ 
And the declamation goes on, until it is said that liberty produces 
hate between different classes. (This is the language of country 
squires and socialists, whose willing echo the author becomes.) 
Suppose some jester should ask Mr. Schénberg, whether his liberty 
is with or without restraint. I think it is unrestrained, for if he 
had been obliged to keep within the limits of truth, he would 
have known there is no need of enjoying a liberty without legal 
restraint (does it exist anywhere?) in order to commit all sorts of 
bad actions, all. possible crimes and offences. Whosoever is predis- 
posed by nature and education to cheat, will cheat under all gov- 
ernments, and it is merely the manner of the cheating that will 
change. History, shows this on every page. Under the reign of 
liberty cheating is a little less hidden, 4nd can be better guarded 
against. 

33 
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5. The danger arises of an unfavorable distribution of fortunes. 
and “the destruction of the hierarchy of the social classes”* (p. 
46). Absolute liberty, by favoring the permanent liberty of the 
weak by the strong, and, in general, the preponderance of the least 
conscientious social elements, contributes to accumulate wealth in 
a small number of hands, to destroy the middle classes and to 
bring the millionaires and the beggars face to face, etc. The 
learned professor is humbly requested to tell us kindly whether he 
has ever heard of the corporations of arts and manufacturers called 
in Germany Zinfte. In this system there was a total absence of 
liberty; now, it was just there that the weak was oppressed by 
the strong, I say oppressed, for often the journeyman coud not 
become a master, the regulations preventing it; the journeyman, if 
he did not succeed in marrying his master’s daughter, remained a 
journeyman all his life. To-day the law forbids no one to “ erwer- 
ben,” earn his living and more, too. So far as concerns the oppo- 
sition of the very rich and the very poor, this is pure fancy, and 
lugubrious fancy of the Karl Marx kind, certain scholars across the 
Rhine taking him willingly for their guide. 

The author recognizes, however, that these inconveniences do not 
prevent production from attaining its maximum; only “the legiti- 
mate interests of men, the reason for the existence of political 
economy and of the State” are not protected. Consequently, says 
the author, in order to establish the true measure (the correct ra- 
tional measure) of individual liberty, the following principles should 
prevail : 

1. Liberty is certainly, for an industrial nation, one of the most 
powerful means of carrying production to its highest degree. 

2. But even from this point of view it is not of a general, ab- 
solute effect, that is, applicable to all enterprises. There are some 
enterprises for which liberty is not “a means of arriving at a better 
state, but at a state not so good, such are: banks of issue, rail- 
roads, apothecaries, liquor saloons, intelligence offices, theaters, in- 
surance companies, etc. 

There is here confusion in the author’s mind, the economic ele- 
ment and the moral element are mixed in an “unscientific” fashion. 
Does liberty prevent a bank, saloon, theater from doing a good 
business? Must liberty be restrained for these establishments to 
make more money, or is the question rather about morality? Must 
they be watched over to prevent their giving rise to scandal? This 
is what the author has not clearly said. 

3. Even in cases where liberty is the best stimulant of produc- 
tion, it is not yet the sole fundamental principle of public law. 
The legislator has not only to consider the interests of production 


* This means the suppression of the middle classes, intermediate between the rich and the 
poor. ° 
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and of the producers, but also the good distribution of morality, of 
family life, etc. He must put in the scales, over agajnst the inter- 
est of the individual, the interest of a whole social class, and if it 
be found that the consequences of liberty are more injurious than 
abundance of production is useful, liberty must be limited. (Par- 

. enthetically, who is the “legislator”? Is it the extreme right or 
the extreme left? It is well known that these two “legislators” are 
not of the same opinion. The center, furthermore, differs from 
both. The “legislator,” therefore, is not infallible; he is not yet, 
therefore, the best of solutions, even in the best possible of so- 
cialist worlds.) 

4. Liberty cannot, therefore, be absolute, it must be moral, conse- 
quently limited, The author develops this idea, but the develop- 
ment seems superfluous to me; no government will grant liberty 
of theft, fraud, murder, and everything else. We are all in favor 
of “order and liberty.’* 


> hc 
a 





BRITISH STEAMSHIPS. 


The London LZconomist says correctly that the British Merchant 
Marine “represents, undoubtedly, one of the greatest’ industries of 
the country.” The capital invested in it has been estimated at from 
ten to twelve hundred million dollars. Until a few months ago 
no British property was paying better, and it had been steadily 
prosperous while steamships have been ‘taking the place of sailing 
vessels in the world’s commerce. As early as last summer, however, 
the symptoms were unmistakable that the business was being over- 
doné, and that the builders on the Clyde were turning out too 
many steamships. 

The Lconomist, of November 10, last, said : 


Extensive competition, diminished intercourse abroad, and conse- 
quent low freights have told upon the profits of our shipowners to 
an extent: which, in some directions, is described as serious. In 
fact, upon certain routes, profits may be said to have disappeared 
altogether. The numbers of ships offered for sale, both new and 
second-hand, are excessive. 


It states, what might be expected under such circumstances, that 
the price of steamships has fallen, and “more especially those of 
large size, with which the market has been flooded.” 


* Liberty is not infallible, without dodbt, but the less you molest it, outside of what is 
necessary to prevent men from injuring one another, the better it will be. It is not merely 
because liberty is a right, and restraint an ew//, with no other excuse than that of being often 
necessary, but because also that—outside of this restraint—what you add in restriction is 
bold and hazardous. Yes, bold! Do you forget that society is the most complicated mech- 
anism in existence? That every step has as many and more effects, that patent results only 
are seen, that there are always unexpected consequences? And hazardous; for these hidden 
effects are generally injurious and infinitely prolonged, Is there not a certain conceit in pos- 
ing as a universal. reformer? 
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A table which it prints of the market prices of the shares in 
the leading steamship companies shows a fall within two years in 
all of them, and in some cases a heavy fall, the only exception be- 
ing that of the Peninsular and Oriental. 

The building of steamships on the Clyde not only does not yet 
show any falling off, but was actually greater during the first ten 
months of 1883 than during the corresponding months of any pre- 
ceding year. The shipyards are said, however, to have been work- 
ing principally upon old orders, and to be receiving very few new’ 
ones. It is also stated that something like a third of the building 
on the Clyde is for foreign and colonial account, but more new 
steamships are none the less new competitors with the existing 
British steamships, because they may be built for, and run by, 
British colonies and foreign nations. 

England will feel sensibly the diminution of. income of its ship- 
ping property, and when later on the building of new ships falls 
off, as it inevitably must, it will feel sensibly the resulting decline 
in the demand for iron and steel for shipbuilding purposes, which 
has seemed during the last two years to be the only thing which 
has saved the British iron industry from an almost complete catas- 
trophe. 

But, however much the profits of the general carrying trade of 
the world may decline, there is no present prospect that the Eng- 
lish can be ousted from the decisive leadership in it which they 
now possess. In cheapness of the principal raw material now em- 
ployed, and in abundance of capital they have no equals. If it 
becomes necessary to hold their position, their labor must and 
will accept lower wages, and their capital must and will accept a 
less rate of profit. In a competition with them in that field, un- 
der existing circumstances, there is nothing inviting to any country, 
and least of all to this country, the internal development of which 
will for long years offer a much more profitable occupation for 
all its labor and all its capital. Mankind in general, and this 
country in particular, are gainers, and not losers, by the fact that 
their ocean freighting is done at the present low rates by the 
British marine. Nobody need pay any attention to the lamentations 
over the disappearance of the American flag from distant ‘seas. 
The greatness, power and prosperity of America do not depend in 
any degree upon a display of its flag to outside nations, either 
civilized or barbarous. The simplicity is infantile which believes 
that foreigners estimate the United States by the number of times 
they see its vessels in their ports. It is by quite other scales than 
those that American power is weighed by mankind. We can pa- 
tiently await the time when an increased abundance of capital, fur- 
ther progress in the development of our home resources, and other 
changes of circumstances, shall make it expedient, and profitable 
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and practicable, to re-acquire the position in the world’s carrying 
trade which we held when ships were built of wood and moved 
by sails. In the meantime, it will be sufficient to maintain ship- 
building as one of the practical arts of the country, by a firm 
adherence to the old and wise policies of excluding foreign flags 
from our coasting trade, and of confining the privileges of our 
American register to American-built ships. 


—___—___—___—__-§9—______ 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY. 


In addition to the extracts that appeared in our last issue from 
the report of Comptroller Knox, we make the following: 


DISTRIBUTION OF COIN AND PAPER CURRENCY. 


In previous reports tables have been given showing the amount 
of coin and currency in the country and its distribution in the 
Treasury, in the banks, and among the people, on January I, 1879, 
the date of the resumption of specie payments, and on November 
1 of that and each succeeding year. These tables have been -thor- 
oughly revised, and are again presented, the amounts on Novem- 
ae : 1879, being omitted, while those on November 1, 1883, are 
added. 

The amounts of gold and silver in the country available for cir- 
culation are based upon the estimates of the Director of the Mint 
for January 1, 1879, and November 1, 1879. The amounts of gold 
for the succeeding dates have been obtained by adding the gold 
production of the country, less the amounts used in the arts, from 
estimates of the same officer, adding the excess of gold importa- 
tions during the year, or deducting the excess of gold exportations 
for the same period, according to the reports of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The amounts of silver are obtained by adding for each year 
the amount of silver dollars and fractional coinage, less amounts re- 
coined. For the year 1883 the silver bullion purchased by the Gov- 
ernment for coinage and on hand on November 1 is included. 

From November 1, 1882, to November 1, 1883, the production of 
old by the mines of the United States is estimated to have been 
§ 32,000,000. During the same period the amount of gold—foreign 
and domestic gold, coin and bullion—imported in excess of the 
amount exported has been $13,613,992, making an increase in the 
stock of gold in the country of $45,613,992. From this amount 
must be deducted the amount used in the arts during the same 
period ($11,000,000) leaving $34,613,992 as the increase in the stock 
of gold coin and bullion in the country. 

The total excess of imports of gold over exports of the same 
from the date of resumption to November 1, 1883, has been $ 186,- 
195,510, and the total estimated gold product of the mines of the 
United States for the same period has been about $ 167,600,000. 
The total amount of silver coined during the year has been, after 
deducting the recoinage, $29,021,143, of which $28,391,069 were 
‘standard silver dollars. The total amount of the latter coined since 
the passage of the act of February 28, 1878, authorizing that coin- 
age up to November |, 1883, has been $156,720,949. 

The following table, based upon the estimates and figures given 
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above, shows the amount of coin and currency in the country on 
January 1, 1879, and on November 1 of the years named 


‘Gold coin & bul’n. 


Silver coin 


Legal-tend. notes. 
Nat’l-bank notes.. 


Fan. t, 1879 


278,310,126 . 
106, 573,803 . 
346,681,016 . 
323,791,674 . 


Nov, 1. 1880. 


$ 


449. 327,404 . 
153,053,030 . 
336,681,016 . 
343,834,107 . 


Nov. 1, 1881. 


550,922,308 . 
181,476,144 . 
346,681,016 . 
300,344,250 . 


Nov. 1, 1882. 


547,356,262 . 
» 242,701,932 
. 346,681,016 
+ 352,013,787 


302,727,747 


: Nov. 1, 1883. 


$ 
581,970,254 





1,055,350,619 1,293,496, 157 1,439,423,808 1,465,509,449 1,523,366,989 


There has been no change in the aggregate of legal-tender notes 
outstanding, which still remains as fixed by the Act of May 31, 
1878. National-bank notes have decreased $ 10,713,960 during the 
year; the amounts of gold and silver have increased $ 34,613,992, 
and $33,957,508, respectively, making the total increase during the 
year in gold silver and currency, $ 57,857,540. 

The table below ~ the portion of the gold, silver and cur- 
rency held by the United States Treasury and by the National and 
State banks. The amounts in the United States Treasury are for 
_the corresponding dates with those in the preceding table. The 
amounts in the National banks are for the corresponding dates 
nearest thereto on which returns were made to the Comptroller, viz., 
January 1, 1879; October 1, 1880 and 1881; October 3, 1882, and 
October 2, 1883. The amounts in the State banks, trust companies 
and Savings banks have been compiled in this office from official 
reports for the nearest obtainable dates. 


GOLD. Fan.1,1879. Nov.1,1880. Nov. t, 1881. 
In the Treasury, less $ 
cemificates......... - 112,703,342. 
In National banks, in- 
cluding certificates. . 
In State banks, in- 
cluding certificates. . 


Nov. § 1882. Nov. 1, 1883. 
157,353,760 
97,579,057 


18,255,300 


133,679,349 . 167,781,909 . 148,435,473 - 
35,039,201 . 102,851,032 . 107,222,169. 94,127,324. 
19,937,812. 17,102,130. 


158,680,355 . 253,632,511 


19,901,491. 17,892,500. 
+ 294,905,509 . 260,455,297 . 











273,179,117 


SOUR GON... 000: ; 








SILVER. 
In the Treasury, stand- 
ard silver dollars... . 
In the Treasury, bul’n. 
In the Treasury, frac- 
tional coin......... ° 
In National banks..... 


116,036,450 
4,936,305 


20,712,424 
10,247,926 


66,576,378. 92,414,977. 
31424,575 . 4,012, 503 ° 


25,984,087. 26,749,482, 
7,112,567. 8,234,739. 


47,156,588 . 


17,249,740. 
6,185,000 , 


Q, 121.417. 


6,048,194. 
6,460,557 . 


38,879.908 . 


24,635,561 . 
6,495,477 .- 








Total silver...... ° 84,472,626 . 103,098,207 . 131,411,701 , 








CURRENCY. 





In the Treasury, less 


certificates ......... B 


In National banks,in- 
cluding certificates. 
In State banks, in- 
cluding certificates. 


In Savings banks..... 


. 126,491,720 , 


. 25,044,485 . 
14,513,779. 


44,425,655 . 


18,221,826 | 
86,439,925 . 


25,828,794 , 
17,072,680 , 


22,774,830 , 
77,630,917 


27,391,317. 
11,782,243 , 


26,224,248 | 
92,544,707 , 


27,086, 482 , 
14,724,978 . 


30,996, 217 
103,316,809 


28,259,069 
12,998, 594 








147,563,225 . 139,579,307 . 160,580,475 , 175,570,682 





Total currency... . ax 1,375,039 . 





Grand totals..... - 408,935,902 . 485,668,362 . 537,583,083 . 552,447,473 . 606,682,964 

If the aggregates of gold, silver and currency for the several 
dates in the above table be deducted from the amounts of the 
same items at corresponding dates in the table which precedes it, 
the remainders will be, approximately, the amounts in the hands of 
the people at corresponding dates. 
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Fan. 1,1879. Nov. 1,188. Nov.1, 1881. Nov.1, 1882. Nov. 1, 1883. 





$ $ $ $ $ 
Gold .......escceceeees 119,629,771 . 195,694,893 . 256,016,829 . 286,900,965 . 308,791,137 
| EE a ee 67,693,895. 69,181,004. 78,377,937- 77:332,723- 84,768, 
‘Currency.........s+0+- 459,097,051 . 542,951,898 . 567,445,959 - 548,828,288 . 523,124,121 
Totals. .........4. 646,420,717 807,827,795 901,840,725 913,061,976 916,684,025 


The gold in the Treasury, including bullion in the process of 
coinage, has increased during the year $8,918,287, and in the banks 
$ 3,805,533. The paper currency in the Treasury has increased $4,- 
771,969, and in the banks, $10,218,238. The increase of gold outside 
of the Treasury and the banks has been $21,890,172, and of silver 
coin $7,436,044, and the decrease of paper currency exclusive of 
silver certificates, $25,704,167. In the foregoing table the silver cer- 
tificates issued by the Treasury have not been included, but the 
standard silver dollars held for their redemption on presentation 
form a portion of the silver coin in the Treasury. The silver cer- 
tificates in the hands of the people and the banks, at the dates 
corresponding to those given in the tables, were as follows: 


I Se, SE i bce Ghuenee neh anes te eae nes kbeee ene eees $ 413,360 
Cc. . ce caged eeaeeee bene ehed ua chgnekuteenes 19,780,240 
Ds Diss dbubdndescss K0cadacegbee suuendoes sce’ s 58,838,770 
I Ms Ms 5. Conn bacesncedeensisé: cenndecosdbuakesas 65,620,450 
NY Mic Bin 0 4 00s lavcgchenacaennescoghben tetsu’ vanes 85,334,381 


It will be seen that the amount of these certificates in circula- 
tion has increased $19,713,931 during the year. 

The gold certificates issued under section 12 of the act of July 
12, 1882, outstanding in the hands of the people and banks on 
November 1, 1882, and November 1, 1883, not including the amount 
in the Treasury, were $6,962,280 and $ 48,869,940, respectively. 

As before stated, the total amount of standard silver dollars 
coined up to November 1, 1883, was $156,720,949; of which, as 
shown in one of the foregoing tables, $ 116,036,450 was then in the 
Treasury, although an amount equal to $85,334,381 was represented 
by certificates in the hands of the people and the banks, leaving 
$ 30,702,069 then held by the Treasury. Of the $156,720,949 coined, 
$ 40,684,499. was therefore evidently outside of the Treasury, and 
$85,334,381 of the amount in the Treasury was represented by 
certificates in circulation. The remainder of the silver $85,980,983, 
consisted of subsidiary coin, trade dollars and bullion purchased 
for coinage, of which $31,648,789 was in the Treasury, and about 
$ 49,993,256 was in use with the people and the banks, in the 
place of the paper fractional currency for which it was_ substi- 
tuted, as against $53,232,520 similarly employed November 1, 1882. 

The increase of gold and silver coin and paper currency, exclusive 
of silver certificates outside of the Treasury and the banks since 
the date of ,esumption, is thus estimated to have been $ 270,263,338, 
and the increase during the year ending November 1, 1883, $3,622,- 
049. To these sums the amounts of silver certificates in the hands 
of the people may be added. On November 1, 1883, the amount 
of these certificates held by the people and the banks was, as has 
been seen, $85,334,381; but the proportion of this amount in the 
hands of the people cannot be exactly determined. | : 


AMOUNT OF INTEREST-BEARING FUNDED DEBT IN THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THE AMOUNT HELD BY NATIONAL BANKS. 
The public debt reached its maximum on August 31, 1865, at 


which time it amounted to $2z,845,907,626. More than 1275 millions 
of this debt were in temporary obligations of the Government, of 
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which 830 millions bore interest at 7.30 per cent. per annum. The 
average rate of interest on 1725 millions of the debt at that date 
was 6.62 per cent. This large amount of temporary obligations was 
funded within the three years which followed the close of the war, 
chiefly into six-per-cent. bonds. The six-per-cent. bonds were gradu- 
sally reduced during the year 1869 and the seven years following, 
by payment and refunding into five per cents. The six per cents., 
together with the five per cents., were subsequently rapidly replaced 
by four-and-one-half and four-per-cent. bonds, which were author- 
ized to be issued by the act of July 14, 1870. In the year 1881 all 
of the unredeemed five and six-per-cent. bonds, amounting to 
$ 579,560,050, were continued payable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, with interést at three and one-half per cent., by agreement 
with the holders. The act of July 12, 1882, authorized the refund- 
ing of the three and one-halfs into three per cents., and since its 
passage all of these bonds have been converted into three per 
cents, or called for payment. The last call was made on july 26 
for $30,753,350, and the interest on these bonds ceased on Novem- 
ber 1, last. The Secretary also, during the months of September, 
October and November, called for payment forty millions of the 
threes. The interest on the last call of ten millions is to cease on 
February |. 

The report for 1879 and subsequent reports contain tables exhibit- 
ing the classification of the unmatured interest-bearing bonded 
debt of the United States, and of the bonds held by the National 


banks for a series of years. 
These tables are again presented, and exhibit the amount of 
the outstanding bonds of the Government, and the amount held 
by the banks on July and November 1, of the present year. 
The following table exhibits the classification of the unmatured 
interest-bearing bonded debt of the United States* at the dates 


named. 


Date. 


1865... 
1866. . 
1867.. 
1868, . 
1869. . 
1870. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874... 
1875.. 


= 
~~ + 


—-— ~~ © 


1876 


~ 


~~ © 


1880 
1881 


a a a | 
ad 


— eS 


July 


July 
July 


Nov. 


S077... 
1878... 


1879... 


1882... 
1883... ; 


1883... ° 


Six-Per-Cent. 
onds. 


$ 
» 1,008, 388,469 


° I,421,110,719 ° 
. 1,841,521,800 . 
. 1,886, 341,300. 
. + 1,764,932,300 . 
897,300 . 
883,800 . 
» 1,281,238,650 . 
1,213,024, 700 . 
+ I, 100,865,550 . 
- 984,999,650 . 
854,621,850 . 
738,619,000 . 
310,932,500 . 
». + 235,780,400 . 

7 © 196, 378,600 
. Continued at . 


- I,O13, 
e 1,374) 


- 33% per cent. 


908,518,091 . 


58,957,150. 


Five-Per- 

Cent. Bonds. 
$ 

199, 792,100 . 
» 198,528,435 . 
198,533,435 - 
221,588,400 . 
221,589,300. 
221, 589, 300 . 


414,507,300. 


711, 


646,905,500 . 
484,864,900 . 
- 439,841,350. 
Continued 
. at 3i¢per ct. . 
401,503,900 . 
32,082,600 . 
. 3per cents. . 


- 304,204,350. 
.3per cents. . 


» 305,529,000 . 


274,230,450. 


414,507,300 . 
510,628,050 . 
607,132,750 . 
685,800 . 
703,206,650 , 
703,266,650 . 


Four-and-a- 


Hal/-Per-Cent. 


Bonds. 


| tf) 


140, 
240,000,000 


E 


250,000,000 . 
250,000,000 . 
250,000,000 . 
250,000,000 . 


250,000,000 . 


| 250,000,000 


000 ; a 
- 98,850,000 . 
679,878,110. 
» 1,799,993,100 


Four-Per- 


Cent. Bonds* 


ETT TTT TTL? 


739,347,800 


739:347,800 . 


739;349,350 . 
737;942,200 . 


737,946,550 * 


Total. 
$ 


- 1,108,310, 191 
. 1,206,916,904 
. 1,619,644,154 
. 2,063,110,200 


. 1,888, 133,750 
. 1,780,451, 100 
. 1,695,805,950 
. 1,724,252,750 
. 1,797,998, 300 
. 1,696,685,450 
. 1,696, 888, 500 


1, 780,735,050 
1,887,716,110 


1,625,567,750° 
1,449,810,400 
1,324,229,150 


1527394753459 


* The navy pension fund, amounting to $14,000,000 in three per cents, the interest upon which 
is applied to the payment of naval pensions exclusively, and $14,970,500 of 344 per cents, which 


had been called an 


ceased to bear interest after November 1, are not included in the table. 
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The operations of the Treasury Department for a series of years 
heve largely reduced the amount of interest receivable by the Na- 
tional banks on the bonds held by them. During the last year, 
the three-and-one-half per cents were reduced more than two 
hundred millions ($ 200,769,200), and during the present year ending 
November 1 more than forty millions ($40,606,950) have been called 
and have been chiefly replaced by three per cents. 

Sixteen years ago the banks had on deposit as security for cir- 
culation 327 millions in United States bonds, of which amount 241 
millions bore interest at six per cent., and 86 millions at five per 
cent., and on July 1, 1882, they held 227 millions of three-and-one- 
half per cent. bonds. These bonds have now entirely disappeared 
from the list of seeurities held by the National banks, with the 
exception of $632,000, which have been called. The average rate of 
interest now paid by the United States on the bonds deposited as 
security for circulating notes is about three-and-one-half per cent. 
upon their par value; but is equal to about 3.19 per cent. only of 
the current market value of the bonds. The banks now hold 41 
millions of four-and-one-halfs; 106 millions of fours; and 201 mil- 
lions of three per cents., which have been refunded from three-and- 
one-half per cents. This will be seen from the table on page 525, 
which exhibits the amount and classes of United States bonds 
owned by the banks, including those pledged as security for circu- 
lation and for public deposits on the first day of July in each year 
since 1865, and upon November 1 of the present year. 

The banks also held $3,463,000 of Pacific Railroad six per cents. 
They also had $632,000 three and a-halfs, which ceased to bear 
interest on November 1. 

More than one-half of the bonds now held by the National banks 
are three-per-cents. If the public debt continues to be paid as 
rapidly as it has been during the past year, all of these bonds will 
certainly be called within the next three years. Those of the lower 
numbers, which it is safe to estimate will not be called within the 
next two years, cannot be purchased for a premium of much less 
than two per cent., and at that price there will be a loss upon 
circulation based on this class of bonds if they are redeemed within 
three years. The profits on circulation based on other bonds held 
by National banks are merely nominal. : 


> ao 





WOOLEN RAGS.» 


Woolen rags undergo many peculiar metamorphoses; they are 
successively converted into mungo, shoddy and devil’s dust, then 
reappear as ladies’ superfine cloth, from which they degenerate 
into druggets, and are then used for the manufacture of flock 
paper. Finally the agriculturist uses them as a manure on ac- 
count of the large amount of nitrogen they contain. The pres- 
ence of nitrogen also makes them of value to the chemist, who 
boils them down with pearl ash, horns and hoofs of cattle, old 
iron, blood and clippings of leather, and produces the beautiful 
yellow and red salts known as the prussiates of potash. From 
these, again, the valuable pigment, Prussian blue, is made. Thus 
do old rags enter upon a fresh career, and it seems as if there 
was no limit to the means by which this waste product may be 
utilized. The gathering, sorting, cleansing and selling of old rags 
furnishes employment to thousands, and is the means of the dis- 
bursing of millions of dollars annually. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Having received the report of the Secretary of the Treasury too 
late for insertion in the last number, we reproduce those portions 
relating to silver and gold certificates, the removal of the tax on 
bank circulation, the surplus in the Treasury, and the sinking 
fund. 

SILVER AND GOLD CERTIFICATES. 
Amount silver certificates outstanding November 1, 1883... $99,579,141 


Amount outstanding at same date in 1882.........-++eee- 73,007,710 
There was held by the Treasury rst November, 1882..... 7,987,260 
pee GR TD RD GD OD Sililn dn 6 ode dc ckevcbiccdccevens 14,244,760 


These figures show an increase of the silver certificates in the 
hands of the people of $19,713,931. Figures given above show a 
like increase of silver dollars of $ 4,136,321. 

Yet it is apparent that any demand that is likely to arise for 
silver dollars, or for the silver certificates based upon them, may 
be readily met without further immediate coinage of the dollars or 
preparation of the certificates for issue. It is also apparent that to 
keep up an aimless purchase of silver bullion, at the rate of over 
$ 24,000,000 each year, is a needless use of public money and of 
the taxing power to supply them, incurring a needless loss of the 
interest on the sum thus expended, and the expense of the ma- 
nipulation. Apart from any consideration of the policy underlying 
the coinage at all of the standard silver dollar, as now authorized, 
it would seem that an operation of the Treasury and its Mints, 
for which there is no immediate call, might be at least tempo- 
rarily suspended. 

Under the Act of Congress of 1882, gold certificates have been 
prepared and have been issued, as is shown in the following table: 


Denom- Ready for issue Issued up to Denomina- Ready/for issue Issued up to 








inations. Nov. 1, 1882. Nov, 1, 1883, tions, Nov. 1, 1882. Nov. 1, 1883. 
20S. . $21,440,000 . $12,960,000 .. 5,000S. . $22,500,000 . $10,000,000 
Sos. . 16,800,000 . 10,200,000 .. 10,000S. . 85,000,000 . 30,000,000 

100s. . 16,000,000 . 9,700,000 .. 
5008S. . 14,000,000 . 9,250,000 .. Total.. . $195,740,c00 . $96,110,000 
I,0cos. °, 20,000,000 . 14,000,000 .. 


THE TAX ON CIRCULATION. 


The privilege of furnishing a circulation has been, in the past, 
a profit to the banks; it has been and is an expense to the Gov- 
ernment to supervise the issue of it, and generally to take care 
of the National-bank system. That privilege, like any franchise 
accorded by the Government, when of value to the especial re- 
Cipient, is a legitimate and preferable subject of taxation. The 
prime object of the taxation, in the beginning, was to obtain a 
recompense to the Government for ,its expenditure in behalf of 
the banks. It was laid upon this franchise because of the relation 
between the privilege and the Governmental expenditure. It was 
made larger than enough for that particular purpose, because then 
the Government was in quest of subjects for taxation, and the 
franchise of banking, and especially this one, was of value -and 
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profit. But times have changed. The workings of the system and 
the relations of it to the business of the country have changed 
with them. It is now desirable for the community that the privi- 
lege should be continued and exercised. It is no longer, under 
existing laws, so profitable to the banks as that they all, or any, 
greatly wish to exercise it. Let us see, therefore, whether the Gov- 
ernment can take off this tax and keep itself recompensed. The 
tax yields annually about $3,000,000. The expense of carrying on 
the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency was last year $102,- 
397.08. All other expenses, such as printing and furnishing notes, 
and the like, were $141,363.90; of which $54,600 were for plates, 
which is to be re-imbursed by the banks. The net expense to the 
Government was $189,160.98. The gain to the Government from 
the loss of notes (as stated above) is, at a low estimate, $4,000,000 
for every period of twenty years, or $200,000 per year, Then the 
tax may be taken off entirely, and the Government not be a loser. 
It may be taken off in part and the Government receive more by 
reason of this circulation than it expends to keep it in existence. 
I am aware that this is a reduction of taxation in favor of organized 
capital; what is taken off here must sooner or later be, in some de- 
gree, taken in elsewhere for means to pay off the public debt. I do 
not favor the relief of capital to the burden of its competitors (if 
that phrase is allowable) or its helpers. Yet, if this tax is not taken 
off by law, and thus the circulation kept in existence, so expen- 
sive may it become to the banks to ke2p up their circulation, 
that they may cease altogether to do so, for to do so is not com- 
pulsory upon them, and in that case the tax ceases with the cessa- 
tion of the circulation. So that “the alternative is presented of 
striking off the tax, and thus obtaining a public accommodation, 
or of keeping the law for the tax upon the statute book without 
product therefrom, and losing the accommodatior by the lack of a 
motive for furnishing it. In that view the tax will cease, not from 
favor, but as a means of reaching a desirable end. It is to be 
considered, too, that in the States this form of organized capital 
pays its share, sometimes more than its lawful share, of State and 
municipal taxation. Still I would not make this recommendation 
here, did I not, in another place herein, call attention to the need 
of a reduction of the taxation resting upon the community in 
general. 
AN INCREASED RATIO OF CIRCULATION, 


I further recommend that this department be authorized to allow 
to the banks circulation to the amount of ninety per cent. upon 
the average market value, for the twelve months prior to the de- 
posit, of the United States bonds deposited on security. Thus, a 
bank would be enabled to obtain circulation upon the premium it 
paid for bonds, as well as upon the par value of them. ad United 
States bonds never risen above par, no one would have doubted 
but that a note circulation, based upon them at a ratio of ninety 
per cent., would have been amply secured. Why should any one 
doubt that the same ratio on their market value will be safe; the 
ratio of the circulation furnished to shift in amount to the side of 
safety as the market value swings to and fro? It is worthy, too, 
of consideration whether the original requirement of the National 
Bank Act of so large a deposit of $100 in bonds for $90 in cir- 
. culating notes was not, at that time, an expedient for torcing the 
bonds afloat, as well as a provision for securing the Government 
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and the billholder against loss. It is a ratio of security furnished 
for circulation, without precedent in banking systems, and in theory 
and experience beyond the needs of the case. Comprehending this, 
it startles less to think of furnishing the same ratio on the mar- 
ket value. For, after all, it is not a new departure, so much as an 
assimilation, somewhat, of our. system to those accepted in the 
financial world. For greater caution there may be fixed a limit of 
value, above which the valuation of them for adjusting a ratio shall 
not go. A collateral advantage, not only to the banks but to the 
community, is, that an amount of banking assets laid away in the 
premium paid for bonds would thereby be released and brought 
into active use. It is understood, as was before stated, that in 
business circles United States bonds are taken as a good collateral 
up to ninety-five per cent. of their market value at the time. To 
be sure, there is the right reserved, in case of lowering fluctuation 
in market value, to demand an increase of security. here should 
be the same power given to this department, and the difference of 
five per cent. in the business and the Governmental margin will 
counterbalance the nimbleness of the individual creditor, greater than 
that of the public agent, in looking after change in market value 
and in calling for further security. | 

The statements above made show that there is little danger of 
ultimate loss to the Government or noteholder, upon a circulation 
based upon the interest-bearing bonds of the United States, though 
taken as security at a margin coming near to the current market 
value thereof. 

Other details may be suggested if Congress shall determine to 
give relief to the bankers, and through them to the people, in this 
matter, in the method proposed herein. 


THE TREASURY SURPLUS. 


That there is likely to be a continuing surplus in the Treasury 
over the ordinary expenses of the Government, so long as the 
present revenue laws remain, is seen by those attentive to fiscal 
affairs. This has called out propositions for the disposal of sur- 
plus of public moneys; two of which may be noticed. One is, 
that the surplus be parceled out among the States of the Union. 
Thig, though it has been ingeniously argued, has not so approved 
itself to the common sense of the people as now to call for elab- 
orate statement of reasons why it should not be adopted. The 
public sense is shrewd enough to see, that a debtor owing a large 
sum, upon interest which he must pay at short intervals, and some 
of the principal of which he may pay off whenever he pleases 
and thus save interest, would not be deemed a good manager of 
affairs, if he should give away, or loan on terms yielding no in- 
come and not likely to insure punctual repayment, the means 
which good luck or prudent conduct had put in his hands; and 
that it would be wiser for him, with the cash he had to extin- 
uish so much as he could of the debt against him. And the 

nited States has such means, and owes such debts. It owes over 
a billion and a-quarter of dollars, which is running upon interest. 
It has the option to pay over three hundred millions of the debt 
whenever it pleases. It must pay the interest on the principal un- 
paid, at short intervals. It is not good sense, nor is it common 
prudence to give away or loan its means instead of using them to 
pay the debts against it, while, because of its abundant prosperity, 
it is easy to do so. There is neither direct nor consequential 


\ 
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benefit to that body politic, which is the United States, in the 
course that is proposed. A surplus is in hand. No way to use it 
so well, so directly and unerringly, as with it to pay off and take 
up that debt. It admits of no doubt that thus the people of. the 
Union are well served, and their money so paid as to redound to 
their lasting advantage. 

The ground upon which the proposition is based is, mainly, that 
of the on to be done to the people of the several States in 
the relief given to their financial straits and difficulties, whereby 
there may be more img od and effectually carried on within the 
States and by State Governments, enterprises purely domestic. 
This Department may not now make lengthy discussion of this topic 
in this feature of it. In the judgment of this Department it is not 
a legitimate function of the Federal Government to raise money 
by taxation to be donated to the States, or to thus use money 
eotr raised in that way. Nor is this uttered in ignorance or 
forgetfulness of what men of might in the affairs and councils of 
the Union have heretofore done and said on this subject. It is 
to be borne in mind that they spoke and acted upon an existing 
surplus not needed for any public use then sanctioned by law; 
not upon a prospective one to be avoided by legislation; and in 
view of the temptation which that idle money, incapable of lawful 
use under any existing law, held out for the broaching of new, 
and, in their judgment, unwarranted, perhaps improvident, Govern- 
mental enterprises. 

It is perhaps enough for the present that the payable debt of 
the Union can take up all surplus now existing, or likely to arise 
for four years to come. 


THE SINKING FUND. 


In connection herewith, it is proper to call attention to the 
statutes providing for a sinking fund. 

By the. statutes re-enacted in sections 3694 and 3696 of United 
States Revised Statutes, it is provided that the coin paid for duties 
on imported goods shall be set apart as a special fund to be ap- 
plied, first, to payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and 
notes of the United States; second, to the purchase or payment of 
one per cent. of the entire debt of the United States, to be made 
within each fiscal year, and, in addition thereto, an application to 
the payment of the public debt of an amount equal to the interest 
on all bonds belongirfg to the sinking fund, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall from time to time direct. This obligation to regard 
the coin received for duties on imported goods, as a pledge for the 
— extinction of the National debt has been observed by this 

epartment, and an account kept of the amounts applied from year 
to year to the sinking fund, a detailed statement of which is sub- 
mitted with this report. 

It is assumed that this obligation entered into by the Govern- 
ment with its creditors, at a time when its bonds were regarded as 
of far less value in the markets of the world than at the present 
time, will be held sacred until the debt is extinguished. It is true 
that the debt has been paid much more rapidly than it would have 
been had only the amount of the sinking fund been applied to its 
payment, but the obligation still remains to set apart annually the 
amount required by law, to be applied to the extinguishment of 
the public debt. The payments from time to time of the amount 
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thus required have varied somewhat, as the amount of the debt 
has unequally varied by a more or less rapid payment of it. 

The estimate of the sinking fund for the current fiscal year is 
fixed at $45,816,741.47, and the amount required will increase 
from year to year at the rate of about $1,000,000 until 1891. It 
is estimated that an average of about $50,000,000 each year until 
then will be required for the sinking fund. This will vary accord- 
ing to the amount actually applied in payment beyond the need of 
the sinking fund. 

I consider, therefore, that in legislating for the future, the 
revenues should not be so far reduced as to prevent the applica- 
tion each year of about $50,000,000 to the sinking fund. Upon the 
estimate of $ 85,000,000 as the surplus for the current year, we find 
a surplus for that period of nearly $40,000,000 not wanted for the 
regular expenditures of the Government, or for the payment of the 
National debt through the sinking fund. 

So the question still presses, what legislation is necessary to 
relieve the people of unnecessary taxes? As elsewhere suggested, 
it should not be assumed that the surplus in the Treasury will 
be consumed by lavish expenditures for objects of doubtful expedi- 
ency or legality, or that the scheme which has been proclaimed of 
exacting money from the people for the a of returning it to 
them by filtering distribution through State Governments, will find 
~ favor with Congress or the people. 

n the recommendations of the President and those of this 
Department, and the action of Congress, and in the expression of 
public opinion, there has been substantial concord as to how the 
needed reduction of the revenue should be brought about. It 
has been generally conceded that the internal revenue taxes, ex- 
cept those upon spirits, fermented liquors, and upon the circula- 
tion of banks, might well be abolished. There has been differ- 
ence whether the tax upon tobacco should be abolished or 
modified. There were but few advocates of the immediate total 
abolition of taxes upon spirits or fermented liquors. My last re- 
port said that taxes upon spirits and tobacco, being upon things 
not needful, should be retained rather than those upon the com- 
mon necessaries of life; which as a proposition, is not to be con- 
troverted. But it was conceded by all that a substantial reduc- 
nag should be made upon nearly all imported articles subjected 
to duties. 





> ih. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCIAL BILLs Act.—The new Commercial Bills Act, as 
finally adopted by the three Scandinavian States, closely resembles the Ger- 
man code. Drafts on Denmark, on Sweden and on Norway, coming to 
maturity seither on a Sunday or a holiday, are payable the next day, and 
not on the day previous, as heretofore. Days of grace are abolished. The 
protest for non-payment must be taken up at latest the second day, pro- 
vided it is not a holiday, after the expiration. ‘The presentation for accept- 
ance is not compulsory, except for a sight bill. If, in the latter case, no 
delay is stipulated on the bill itself, the delay is of six weeks fer Europe, 
and of one year for the drafts drawn on countries beyond the seas. The 
bills must be accepted at iatest within four and twenty hours. The bills 
payable at the ‘‘ beginning,” in the ‘‘middle” and at the ‘‘end” of the 
month, must be paid on the first, fifteenth and last day of the month.” 
The day of presentation or acceptance must not be reckoned for the bills 
drawn at so many days’ sight. 
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THE ANNUAL SUPPLY OF THE MONEY METALS 
AND ITS BEARING ON THE QUESTION OF 
THE MONETARY STANDARD. 


In the discussion of the question of the proper metallic basis of 
money, little or no consideration has been given to the actual an- 
nual product, that may be relied on, of gold and silver of the 
mines of the earth, nor any comprehensive measure taken of the 
amount of gold that would be absolutely essential, were even only 
the chief commercial nations to adopt a single monetary gold 
standard. This vital omission we now prapose to supply to some 
extent, beginning with a tabulation from the official reports of the 
Director of the Mint of the United States, of the gold product of 
the world, and of the coinage of the chief commercial States, for 
the six years ending thirty-first December, 1881: 














Excess 
Product. Coinage. of coinage. 
ites ntshanénessnacaewsh $ 113,500,000... $ 213,119,278  .. $ 99,619,278 
BiG asceccccsccvcceccecses 113,947,173 a 201,616, 466 ¥ 87,669,293 
DE detwienesssekhetavceds 119,092,786 .. 188, 386,611 ts 69,293,825 
babs 06 cb eccccessecseeee 108,778,807 ie 90,752,311 - — 
PR a6 cee sietees baeesese 106,436,786 .. 149,645;230 .. 43,208,450 
Pedcwhssbasedenctscoences * 107,773) %37 is 136, 387,383 ne 28,614,246 
, Seen se teseees $ 669,528,689 .. $979,907,785 .. $6328, 405,092 
ee en a in a coke ekebdbeees ones ses eeces gubeses 28,025,996 
Excess of gold coinage over product 1876-1881. ..........cescesecees $ 310,379,096 


Accepting Mr. Burchard’s extreme estimate of the product, never- 
theless the coinage exceeded that product by $310,379,096. But 
Mr. Burchard’s estimate is excessive, as may be seen by comparison 
with all other estimates. For example, Mr. B. F. Peixotto, United 
States Consul at Lyons, in a report made to the State Depart- 
ment, and based, as he says, upon the authority of Doctor Séet- 
beer and of the London Economist, for four of the six years em- 
braced in the foregoing estimates from the Bureau of the Mint, 
estimates the gold product as understated : 





PM ieapnet dia duibdselendehe ment iaa heltheeentnaetkeeen she $ 111,442,850* 
TE dude den ieee deena hbase ibe whi ooaeea eee on 108,036, 300 
DE Mccitdeces seb ben een 6V60s 60SS RS ba WANE ee deus Ssse000' 102, 196, 500 
cdiuwésseaen od de cend os Ee Ene er ree eee 94,896,750 
RESEDA Se ESO GRRE oes ON DRE Sen aE nee a en ea 97,330,000 
Total gold product 1876-80.............ccccevcees $ 513,902,400 


Although these figures fall below those of Mr. Burchard’s by 
$ 47,853,152, our own investigations satisfy us that both estimates are 
materially in excess of the actual product. Now, in the Mint Bureau 
ee the aggregate product for the period was distributed as 
ollows: . 





a oe eee Pina doaumneews ae $ 246,862,774 
a a ad 174,693,961 
REGIE: REE Te NAA SE tr CML HE CCT ' 163,677,636 
RATE LES TPES ATT OSE AI AERA RG 84,294,318 

NG sive on woes sid areiie bal ita ed a vienna’ $ 669,528,689 


*So eminent a statistician as Newmann Spallart makes the product of 1876 but 
$ 98,623,000. 
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This estimation of the product of the United States exceeds b 
$ 26,836,298 that of so highly reputed an expert as Mr. J. J. Val- 
entine, of Wells, Fargo & Company, which aggregated $220,026,476 
for the same six years—figures assuredly not below the actual 
product. Equally excessive this estimate is in connection with the 

roduct of Australia, as may be readily shown, for not exceeding 
$ 26,000,000 in 1876, and $25,250,000 in 1880, it actually aggregated 
not more than $146,500,000 for the entire period, being $25,000,000 
less than the Mint Director’s estimate. 

With respect to Russia, we need only say that when California, 
with her great area and diversity of placer, drift and quartz mines 
worked by aid of improved means and appliances unknown in 
Russia, coupled with a benign climate and ready accessibility, has. 
been credited generally during the last six or seven years with an 
average annual gold product of but about $17,000,000, it is alto- 
gether incredible that the Russian gold mines should have yielded 
on an average as much for the same period, annually, as § 26,196,- 
273. Especially unlikely is it that there should be any such a 
product in view of the hyperborean climate of these Russian gold 
fields which are covered with ice and snow so large a part of the 
year, and at other times drowned in water, while such mining as is 
done is with the rudest aids and appliances: Hence, no one is 
justified in accrediting Russia with a larger aggregate gold product 
for the period than $135,000,000, or at least $28,500,000 less than 
the sum at which Mr. Burchard has placed that product. There- 
fore, fully $83,000,000 may be safely deducted from those three 
chief sources of the world’s annual gold supply. There are, how- 
ever, other exaggerations in the same estimates of the product of 
certain European, South American and African gold mines, which, 
after adding some omissions, should make the sum of $ 575,000,000 
cover every ounce of gold added to the world’s stock of that 
money .metal between the first of January, 1876, and the end of 
December, 1881, or $404,000,000 less than the officially reported 
coinage for the same period! Taking a mean between this, our 
confidently presented estimate, and that of Mr. Burchard’s, and we 
should have a product of $ 622,270,000, which we shall accept for 
the purposes of this paper, as the new gold supply for the period, 
and less than the coinage by $ 357,637,785. 

But coinage is not the sole absorbent of gold. Mr. Burchard 
has been at great pains to ascertain as closely as possible the 
amount of it consumed in the arts, including dentistry and the 
amount sent to Asia, with the result of placing the amount thus 
consumed in 1880 at $75,000,000. We may, therefore, safely place 
such consumption at an average annual sum of $62,500,000 for the 
period, and we have the following pregnant figures: 








Gold consumed by the Mints 1876-83...-........00.06. $.979,907,785 
” u SR ARO B8tB occ ccccvccsccececsescscesese 374,092,215 
Total consumption of gold 1876-81.............. $ 1,354,000,000 
Production for same period..............cseccceccccces 622,270,000 
Excess of consumption over product............+.ee00 $ 731,730,000 


As for the coinage, there can be no dispute or question as, to 
our figures; and, we may add, that while our own coinage for the 
six years under notice exceeded the product of our mines, as re- 
ported by Mr. Burchard by $ 83,441,353, that of Russia fell short 
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of the production by $66,837,892, and that of Australia as much 
as $62,279,262. 

_This immense excess of the consumption of gold over produc- 
tion, we have also to say, reaches back and embraces even the 
third quarter of this century, the product of which, according to 
Séetbeer, footed up the enormous sum of $3,725,747,600. Prodigi- 
ous as is this sum it is exceeded by the coinage (1851-1875) of 
the twelve leading commercial States of the world by $ 683,890,000. 
But, besides the gold consumed for money purposes for the same 
twenty-five years, we have to add as much as _ $1,167,000,000, con- 
sumed in the industrial arts in wear and tear, and including 
$ 345,000,000 absorbed by Asia; consequently, the amount of gold 
consumed during the thirty-one years ending with thirty-first De- 
cember, 1881, over and above that won from mines for the same 
period, has absolutely aggregated at least $2,582,620,000. In the face 
of such facts, who can say with candor that there has not been 
materially less gold supplied to man than could have been used 
with great commercial and industrial benefits to humanity? 

Now, let us see how, meantime, it has been with the other 
money metal—silver. According to Mr. Burchard the production 
and coinage have been as follows: 








Excess 
Product. Coinage. of coinage. 

DD ininereekkcnn des adnan $81,850,000 Olli. $ 126,577,164 i $ 44,727,164 
SS cull ea ad babnwaweee 81,040,665... 114,359,332 .«. 33,318,667 
sans cubudasbaeetinnet< 94,882,177 we 161,191,913 os 66, 309, 736 
Sind snk ities inkeah 4b Oeee 96,172,628 .. 104,888, 313 - 8,715,685 
Kine basssbsssaekyos eens 94,581,060 .. 109, 160,900 ‘ 14,579,840 
DE séNdandé ds Hat eceseses’ 97,059,400 103, 725,524 94 6,066, 

itd éncadend sine $ 546,185,990 i. $ 719,903,146 .. $ 173,717,156 


As we have been the largest producer of gold, so, also, for the 
last twenty years, we have been the largest contributor to the 
world’s stock of silver, or forty-four and a-quarter per cent. of the 
whole silver output of the world for the six years ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1881. It is noteworthy that, according to Mr. Burchard, 
the silver and gold product should be so nearly the same sum, as 
follows : 


Dende cbc 4n4o0 apn nd Gakseds shhediud h0tGweUedeaneacedes $ 246,862,774 
PM cnh és .onnetsssbhup abe bokeh bebbabedcwsnn sens ese 246,870, 100 





Total gold and silver product of the U. S. 1876-81..... $493,732,374 


Mr. Valentine makes our silver product for the same six years 
$ 240,440,695, or $6,429,411 less than the Mint Director does. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the average annual silver output of our mines 
has been $41,145,017; according to Valentine, $40,073,465; while a 
writer in the London Economist has made it average but $ 38,820,- 
710 for the five years ending with 1880. To swell the silver product 
to $546,155,990, as estimated by Burchard, he credited Mexico 
($156.560,000) and all Spanish America with $225,378,296, or a 
yearly average between 1876 and 1881 of $37,563,041. This is in 
excess of all other estimates for the period: as, for example, that 
of the writer in the London E£conomist, who placed the total 
Spanish-American silver product for the five years ending with 
1880, at but $ 131,355,000, or $26,271,000 per annum. This, however, 
we regard as being as much too low a correct average as that of 
Mr. Burchard is too high, and we shall therefore take the mean, 
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or, say $32,000,000, as having covered the average annual silver 
product of the Spanish Americas for the six years in question. 

In the estimates of Mr. Burchard, Europe is also credited with 
a product of $60,874,000 between 1876-1881, or $10,174,800 yearly, 
which has the marks of exaggeration upon the face of it, and we 
may note that the same LZconomzs¢t writer already cited (page 690, 
July 4, 1881) placed the whole silver product of the earth, outside 
of the United States and all Spanish America, at but $48,650,000 
( 1876-80 ), or $9,730,000 annually. We shall, therefore, present the 
ollowing estimate as covering the whole silver product of the 
earth for the six years: 








il etn dae weeben scilieladia de tnainie eine $ 240,500,000 
i nia ue éeba bene san beReaeh Gonkene . 197,500,000 
a a ae ee an cede seabn eet 62,000,000 

Total silver produce 1876-81............005 seeees $ 500,000,000 » 
eis nce Redd BRA eRe eas aabeeeeEee $ 83,333,334 


According to the generally received authority of Dr. Sdéetbeer, 
the product for the previous twenty-five years—or between 1851 and 
1875—agegregated 31,003,825 kilograms, worth in our currency, say, 
$ 1,288,735,90904. For the same period the coinage aggregated 42,0908,- 
340 kilograms, valued at about $1,749,901,699, which exceeded the 
production by 11,094,575 kilograms, worth $ 461,165,705. In addition, 
according to Séetbeer, there was a consumption in the industrial 
arts between 1851 and 1875, inclusively, of 8,050,000 kilograms, to- 
gether with a consumption from abrasion of 1,205,000, the two ag- 
gregating 9,255,000 kilograms, equivalent to $ 384,702,585. From - 
data collected by Mint Director Burchard, it would appear that the 
consumption in the industrial arts, and from wear and tear, ag- 
gregated at least $35,000,000 in 1880, and the average annual con- 
sumption in this way, between 1876 and 1881, was fully $31,250,000, 
or aggregating the sum of $187,500,000 for the six years. Thus, 
it may be accepted as unquestionable that while the production of 
silver during 1851 and 1881 has aggregated at the most $ 1,800,000,- 
000, the coinage alone has amounted to $2,569,804,840, with an addi- 
tional consumption from the industrial arts and abrasion of $ 572,- 
195,160, giving a total consumption of $3,142,000,000. Consequently 
the consumption of silver since the discovery of gold in California 
and Australia, has exceeded the production to the extent of 
$ 1,342.000,000. Recapitulating, we confidently assert that while the 
consumption of gold during the thirty-one years under considera- 
tion has exceeded the production to the enormous sum of $ 2,740,- 
000,000; in the like manner the consumption of silver has exceeded 
the output of the mines by no less than $1,342,000,000, of which 
as much as $770,000,000 was the excess of coinage over produc- 
tion. Consequently, for the same period, the consumption of the 
two money metals has exceeded the production by as much as 
$ 4,082,000,000. 

As it may be asked, whence have been derived these immense 
sums of gold and silver for coinage and use in the arts in excess 
of the production, we answer summarily: The gold coinage of the 
United States and Australia has been constantly recoined largely 
by France and Germany, and, indeed, throughout Europe; while, on 
the other hand, the gold coinage of France, Germany and Eng- 
land has been recoined here into our double a“ and eagles. In 
this manner the same gold has been repeatedly coined over and 
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over. Gold coins are also melted to a material extent and used in 
the arts, while gold thus used one year is subsequently re-used in 
the same way many times to an appreciable amount. 

As for silver, French five-franc pieces, and Mexican and other 
Spanish-American dollars, that in the first place absorbed so much 
of the bullion product anterior to 1851, were recoined in British 
India between 1851 and 1875 to the amount of $ 707,363,286, while 
furnishing largely the industrial arts with silver. In fact, such has 
been the incessant stress and urgent pressure of the commercial 
world during the past thirty years for the money metals, as ought 
to be apparent from the foregoing figures, that nothing can os 
be graver than the question of the future subterranean suppiy bot 
of gold and silver, neither of which, in the past half century, has 
been equal to the coinage. The gravity of the situation is all the 
greater in view of the fact that while the present yearly supply 
of gold from the mines is so materially smaller than it was fifteen 
ears ago, the demand for the metal for industrial purposes has 

en annually increasing, until it is more than $75,000,000 per an- 
num, leaving less and less ag year for money purposes; thus, 
steadily and surely, as we fear, fast bringing the world back to as 
reat a scarcity, comparatively, of the money metals that had so 
earfully paralyzed all trade and industry throughout the world in 
1848, when, happily for man, the placers of California were found. 

In the face of this fact, that any one should advocate the disuse 
of silver for legal-tender money purposes, with the consequent con- 
traction of the world’s metallic monetary basis to one of gold ex- 
clusively, would seem incredible. On the contrary, it should incite 
England to open the London mint to the free coinage of silver on 
precisely the same footing as gold, without further delay. 

THOMAS JORDAN. 
W. M. BOUCHER. 





THE COLLECTING OF* COUNTRY BANK-CHECKS. 


To the Editor of the Banker’s Magazine: . 

There are two troubles with this department of the banking busi- 
ness: first, the cos¢,; and, second, the ¢zme consumed. The cost, 
primarily, is the sum charged by the country bank for local ex- 
change. To avoid this cost, more than to adjust the metropolitan 
exchanges, such checks are frequently sent from city to city for 
“credit at par,” each bank sending in the expectation that its cor- 
respondent will forward the item direct to the place of ultimate 
payment and endure the cost itself, or, perhaps, by facilities of its 
own escape that cost. This method. takes time, more time than 
many suppose. The writer had an item returned under protest 
nineteen days after it started for presentation toward a paying bank 
twenty hours distant. The risks of loss by such delays are enor- 
mous. Now, what remedies exist? 

One writer says, “ Let the city merchants discourage the practice 
of country merchants in sending their checks on interior banks by 
receiving them only at a discount.” This was the way it was done 
in the “good old times,” but will probably not be done so much 
in future, because of sharper competition in poe and anxiety for 
prompt remittances on the part of the city merchant, and because 
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also, of the convenient form of remittance, the saving of exchange, 
and the extension of time in favor of the country debtor. 

The same writer says, also: “Let the city banks discourage the 
receipt of country checks by imposing a charge for collection.” 
This, also, was the way in the old time, but wil! probably not be 
done so much in future, because of increasing competition among 
the city banks for mercantile deposit accounts, many of which are 
well worth all the accommodation that they receive in this di- 
rection. 

The cost, therefore, will surely fall upon the city banks them- 
selves. Now, the city banks shift the ——- checks around from 
city to city, each hoping to escape the final deduction for exchange. 
Meanwhile the country banks rest, calmly enjoying their deposits. 
The country banks frequently regulate their charges, only to meet 
the mild competition of the express company’s collecting agency. 
The heavier the local exchange, and the longer that the checks 
can be kept out, wandering uneasily around to avoid that exchange, 
the more profitable is it to the country banks. It is idle to 
expect much assistance from them in the solution of the question. 

hat can the city banks do about it, except to pay the tax 
that the country banks impose, and to divide with their depositors, 
as they now do, the burdens that are too grievous to be borne 
alone? The actual probabilities are, that this practice of the country 
merchant and debtor is in its infancy, and will grow rather than 
decrease. 

“Country clearing-houses” have been suggested, but the name 
does not shed much light on the subject. Mr. Patten, of Boston, 
proposes that the banks of that city “contract with some one of 
their number to take on the business.” This would be better than 
to continue the present condition of affairs; but the plan is not 
likely to meet with favor, because of competition among the city 
banks for accounts of country banks, and the fact that all banks, 
other than the one selected, would enviously regard any “country 
deposits ” obtained by that one. 

However, most metropolitan banks have country customers who 
will pay checks on themselves to their metropolitan correspondent, 
without charge, in return for other points credited at par. A list 
of such customers, mutually distributed in metropolitan banks, 
would enable them to assor¢ their country items, and mutually ex- 
change them “for collection only.” This plan would be a step in 
advance, and would save part of the cost and time. The objec- 
tionable feature intruding is, that the country customer might 
soon consider himself overloaded by the increased number of items 
coming through that channel, and refuse to continue the pleasant 
reciprocal relations. This result would certainly fdllow if the cir- 
culation of such lists would be “informing the holders of checks 
how to collect the same without paying a /fazr collection fee.” 
No scheme will work that takes an unfair advantage of either side. 
The country banks cannot be forced, except by excessive competi- 
tion in their own fields, to do such work without any compensa- 
tion. The city banks are largely forced to this point already, but 
they must expect to render to the country banks a fair equivalent 
for all services performed. 

Most country banks, also, have some metropolitan connection, to- 
wards which their funds gravitate by the natural movement of local 
exchanges. To obtain any collections from that point is an advan- 
tage to them, if by so doing they can avoid the expense and 
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trouble of procuring “currency by express,” as otherwise they might. 
have frequent occasion to do. The country banks can (if they will) 
designate the channel through which they prefer their collections 
to arrive, and the city that contains the excess of their local ex- 
change. If there is no such city, then the one toward which local 
exchange is usually the cheapest. The distribution of so much of 
this class of information as could be obtained in connection with 
the lists of “far points direct,” previously suggested, would promote: 
the assorting of country items by sections, and add to the advan- 
tages of the plan. 

If, for example, the banks of New England would print on the 
margin or back of their checks something like this: ‘“ Collectable 
in two days through Bank, Boston” (faming a correspond- 
ent), and in the Middle States, “Collectable in three days through 
Bank, New York,” and in the Northwest, “Collectable in 
four days through Bank, Chicago,” etc., etc., adding the 
words “at par” when circumstances permit, and avoiding those 
words when necessary, but still indicating the correspondent at the 
point of cheapest exchange, then a great saving would be effected. 
The direct gain to the country banks is not so immediately apparent, 
except in the expense of procuring currency from the larger cities 
by express, but indirectly they would benefit by enlarged business 
caused by increased mercantile facilities afforded to the communi- 
ties in which they are located. 

If it is easy to harmonize the interests of both city and country 
banks, under the present existing condition of things, any farther than 
is already suggested, the writer would now gladly see a plan poirted 
out by some shrewder thinker than himself, for the benefit of the 
banking fraternity at large. GEORGE VAN ZANDT. 

Chicago, December, 1883. 
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ADVENTURES OF BANK NOTES. 


The following incidents relating to bank notes are from a recent 
number of Ail The Year Round. 


The executors of Sir Robert Burdett found no less than £ 270, 
ooo worth of bank notes scattered here and there about his house, 
some slipped into bundles of old papers, some between the leaves 
of books, without a memorandum anywhere to apprise them of the 
existence of such valuables, much less of their whereabouts. A 
little better advised were the executors of the gentleman who left 
behind him a scrap of paper marked “Seven hundred pounds in 
Till,” although they failed to interpret its meaning until they had 
disposed of all the dead man’s belongings. Then one of them 
recollected that his library had contained a folio edition of Tillot- 
son’s Sermons, and wondered if “Till” had any reference to it. 
The books had been sold to a bookseller, who luckily had not 
found a customer for them, although he had sent them on ap- 
proval to a gentleman at Cambridge, who had returned them as 
not answering his expectations. The executor bought the Tillot- 
son back again, and going carefully through the volume, recovered 
notes to the amount of $2500. 

The watchman of a factory at New Haven, America, afforded the 
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administrators of his estate no clue whatever as to the hiding- 
place of the savings of which they believed him to have died 
possessed. Overhauling his clothes, preparatory to selling them by 
auction, one of them threw an old overcoat aside, when a dirty 
piece of cloth dropped out of one of the pockets. On examination 
ghis was found to be wrapped around a large cartridge shell, within 
which lay notes of $1800 value, which, but for a mere chance, 
might unexpectedly have enriched a purchaser of second-hand 
clothing, : 

Some sixty years since a Bank of England £5 note was paid 
into a Liverpool merchant’s office in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. On holding it up. to the light to test its genuineness, the 
cashier saw some faint red marks upon it. Examining them 
closely, he traced some _ half-effaced words between the printed 
lines and upon the margin of the note, written apparently in 
blood, After a long and minute scrutiny, he made out the words: 
“If this note should fall into the hands of John Dean, of Long- 
hill, near Carlisle, he will learn hereby that his brother is Jan- 
guishing a prisoner in Algiers.” The merchant immediately com- 
municated with Mr. Dean, and he lost no time in bringing the 
matter before the Government. Inquiries were set on foot, and 
the unfortunate man discovered and ransomed. He had been a 
slave to the Dey of Algiers for eleven years, when the message he 
had traced with a splinter of wood dipped in his own blood, 
reached the Liverpool counting-house. Liberty, however, came too 
late; the privations and hardships of the galleys had sapped his 
strength, and, although he was brought home to England, it was 
but to die. 
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USURY BY NATIONAL BANKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENN. 


Columbia National Bank v. Bletz. 


There are no State banks of issue in this State entitled to receive more 
than six per cent. interest, consequently Nationai banks cannot contract for 
or receive a higher rate than six per cent. 

Where money is recoverable under a statute that makes no provision for 
interest none can be recovered. 

Error to the Court of Common Pleas of Lancaster County. 

This was an action of debt to recover the penalties imposed 
by the 30th section of the National Banking Law of June 30, 
1864. 

The plaintiff claimed that the discounts mentioned in the xzarr. 
amounted to $3,322.14, and asked for a verdict for Couble that 
sum, to wit, $6,644.28, and $2,790.59 for interest on the penalties 
claimed, the whole amounting to the sum of $9,434.87. 

Opinion by STERRETT, J. It is very evident from an inspection 
of the several Acts of Assembly, which the court refused to re- 
ceive in evidence, that they are not charters of banks of issue, 
and were therefore irrelevant. During the period covered by the 
transaction on which this suit is based, it may be safely affirmed 
that there was not a single bank of issue in this Commonwealth, 
authorized to charge interest at a greater rate than six per cent. 
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The same question was before us in Fzrst National Bank of 
Clarion v. Gruber, 1o Norris 377, and Lebanon National Bank v. 
Karmany, 2 Out. 65. It was there held that there are not and 
never have been any such banks in this State, and consequently 
National banks are forbidden by the Act of Congress to contract 
for or receive a higher rate of interest than six per cent. All 
the questions of any importance (with perhaps a single exception » 
that are presented by the record in this case, are so fully dis- 
cussed and disposed of, in the cases referred to, that it is only 
necessary to say, we are satisfied that the rulings of the court 
below are correct, except in the matter complained of in the 
fifth and eighth specifications, viz. the refusal of the court to 
charge that the plaintiff cannot recover interest on any of the 
penalties mentioned in the declaration. In this there was clearly 
error. The Act of Congress provides, in case a greater rate of 
interest has been paid, the person or persons paying the same, or 
their legal representatives, may recover back, in any action of 
debt, twice the amount of interest thus paid, from the association 
taking or receiving the same: “ Provided, that such action is com- 
menced within two years from the time. the usurious transaction 
occurred.” 

The sum to be recovered is not a debt, which would ordinarily 
carry interest. It is a statutory penalty, and the form of action 
in which it may be recovered does not endow it with the inter- 
est-bearing property of a debt. Where money is recoverable un- 
der a statute that makes no provision for interest none can be 
demanded. This principle is distinctly ruled in Weer v. Allegheny 
County, 10 Pittsburgh Legal Journal, 241. 

The record before us shows the items which make up the ver- 
dict, viz.: 





ee ads ven sé aneeeves shneeaced $6,644 28 
Interest thereon.... .scccccccces Swoon eedeesseoeoes 2,790 59 
WE vita aedne ntctiedd sdenvadtacetinésseusenadtet $9,434 87 


The learned counsel for defendant in error offered at bar to 
remit the item of interest, in case we should be of opinion that 
it is not recoverable. Instead, therefore, of reversing the judg- 
ment and awarding a vwenire factas de novo, it may be modified 
by striking out the item of interest, and thus reducing the 
amount of the verdict to $6,644.28. 

Counsel for defendant in error having agreed to remtt all of the 
verdict in excess of $6,644.28, zt zs ordered that the record be so 
amended and the judgment modified accordingly, and as thus modt- 
fied the judgment is affirmed. 
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CONFEDERATE SECURITIES—CONTRACT OF SALE OF, UNLAWFUL.— 
As the bonds of the Confederate States have been declared ille- 
a by the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 

nited States, a contract for the sale and delivery of such bonds 
at a specified rate per 1000, entered into since the war, is void, 
and a suit for damages for a failure to deliver as promised cannot 
be maintained. When a contract is connected by its consideration 
with an illegal transaction, a court of justice will not aid its enforce- 
ment. Branch v. Haas. U.S. Cir. Ct., Ala. : 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


CONTRACT—VALID WHERE MADE VALID EVERYWHERE—MARRIED 
WOMAN.—A law valid where made is valid everywhere; hence the 
contract of a married woman, made in another State and valid 
there, is held valid here. The validity and interpretation of con- 
tracts are governed by the laws of the country where they are 
made, Wdelcox v. Hunt, 13 Pet. 378. But the remedy must be 
administered according to the /ex /forz; pursued by the means 
which the law points out where the action is brought. — 
Confl. L., ch. 14. Contracts are not, proprio vigore, of any effh- 
cacy beyond the territory of the State where made; the effect 
ge them elsewhere is from comity, not of strict right. How 
ar that comity ought to extend is left to the courts in the 
jurisdiction where the remedies are sought. It does not prevail 
where the contract is in violation of the laws, in that jurisdic- 
tion, of God, or nature, against good morals, religion, public 
rights, or public policy. By the strict rules of the common law 
there was an utter incapacity on the part of the wife to enter 
into any contract; but the tendency of modern legislation is to 
remove such incapacity and empower her to make contracts the 
same as if sole. Such a contract is not against public policy. 
This same doctrine has been held in Mdlltken v. Pratt, 125 
Mass., 374, and Wright v. Remington, 41 N. J. L. 48, Holmes v. 
Reynolds. Vt. Sup. Ct. 


SURETYSHIP—ADDITIONAL SECURITY WILL NOT~ DISCHARGE SURE- 
TY.—Where additional security is given by the principal debtor, 
with no understanding for further time, and the temedy to en- 
force collection remains as betore, 4e/d, that the surety is not 
thereby discharged; ‘such security inures to the advantage of the 
surety. “It is a well settled principle of equity as between creditor 
and surety, that where the creditor by a binding contract, and 
not a mere wudum pactum, gives further time to the principal 
debtor, the surety is discharged by matter 2” fazs, as it is 
termed in the books.” Howerton v. Sprague, 64 N. C. 451. “It 
must be a valid contract with the principal debtor without the 
assent of the surety, by which the rights or liabilities of the 
surety are injuriously affected to exonerate the latter. Deal v. 
Cochran, 66 N. C. 269. Even a usurious contract, at least where the 
consideration is executed, though avoidable by the creditor, will 
have the like effect. Pzppin v. Bond, 5 Ired. Eq. 91; Scott v. 
Harris, 76 N. C. 205; Carter v. Duncan, 84 id. 676; Bank v. Line- 
berger, 83 id. 454. Such an agreement to suspend or delay will 
not be inferred from the mere giving the collateral security with 
the power to sell the same at a certain time, if the debt be not 
paid. 2 Pars. Cont. 685. In Eures v. Widdowson, 4 C. & P. 151, 
an assignment of property was made to secure sums due and 
future demands, with a power of sale not to be executed until 
after six months’ notice. An action was brought on two bills of 
exchange protected in the assignment, which was set up as a de- 
fence, and Tindal, C. J., says: “I am of opinion that such an as- 
signment can only be considered as a collateral security, and that 
the personal remedy is not suspended, as there is not any clause 
to that effect in the deed.” Stallings v. Lane. N.C. Sup. Ct. 
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SURETYSHIP—LIABILITY OF PRINCIPAL TO SURETY.—If a surety 
extinguishes the debt of his principal, in whole or in part, for 
any sum less than the full amount so extinguished, he can, in 
the absence of an express contract, only recover from his prin- 
cipal the amount actually paid by him. The implied contract in 
such case is, that the surety shall be indemnified only, and he 
will not be allowed to speculate out of his principal; conse- 
quently, if a surety obtains a credit on the debt of his principal 
without pecuniary cost, loss or damage to him, he will not be 
entitled to recover anything for procuring such credit, although 
his principal avails himself of the benefit of such credit, and the 
same is allowed to him by the creditors. Mathews v. Hall. W. 
Va. Sup. Ct. 


LIABILITY FOR SAFE-KEEPING OF BoNnpbDs.—In lW£itney v. First 
Nat. Bk. of Brattleboro, 55 Vt. 154, an action to recover for bonds 
deposited for gratuitous safe-keeping, and lost by the defendant by 
robbery, after holding that the defendant was not liable unless 
there was complicity of bad faith, or negligence so gross as to 
amount to bad faith, the court held that the facts that the safe 
was left open during the transaction of business, that there was no 
gate in the passage-way from the rear of the banking-room, behind 
the counter, that only one person was left in charge of the bank 
about noon each day, do not seem so unusual as to be accounted 
negligence, much less gross negligence. The court said: “The 
plaintiff claims that there was evidence of negligence of the de- 
fendant, in this, that there was a passage-way from the rear of the 
banking-room, behind the counter, not protected by a gate; that 
the safe was left open during business hours, for convenient access 
of the bank officers in the transaction of business; that a short 
time, about noon, each day, the bank was left in charge of one 
person, while his associate was absent to dinner. Negligence was 
a fact to be proved by the plaintiff to the jury. But there would 
seem nothing so unusual in these facts, if proved, that they could 
be accounted negligence, much less gross negligence, such as would 
‘charge the defendant. A gate was proved to be in use in some 
banks, and would be in a measure, doubtless, a barrier against in- 
trusion, but slight in its character. New appliances for the safety 
of property are suggested by experience, and applied from time to 
time if found useful, but none have been found that subtle vil- 
lainy cannot surmount or evade. All banks have not the same 
protection against fire, robbery and violence; and none are ab- 
solutely safe. Men have been gagged and robbed in the banks 
and on the street. Yet men continue to travel the street with 
money and valuable papers in their pockets, and cashiers continue 
during business hours to manage banks alone in the country vil- 
lages of this State; and it is deemed safe. Robbery at midday in 
a country village, like lightning or the whirlwind, is not kept in 
mind as a present danger. When a loss occurs, the mind becomes 
quickened, and conceives that this or that precaution would have 
averted it. There are manifold inventions for the security of prop- 
erty, fire-proof and burglar-proof locks and safes, and more appli- 
ances in the cities where the amount and exposure is greater, 
but all are not the same. But where a deposit. is, made in a 
country bank or country store for safe-keeping, the law implies a 
duty to employ the means of security, and keep it as he does his 
own.—Albany Law Journal. 7 
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PAYMENI—By CHECK—APPLICATION OF CHECK.—B, having a 
contract with the government to furnish headstones for soldiers’ 
graves, and being indebted to both the plaintiff and defendant, 
ordered all checks due for his work to be made payable to the 
defendant, and directed the defendant to first pay a $1000 note 
which it held against him, and then to pay the plaintiff. The 
check came payable to B. He carried it to the bank,’ and ri 
his agreement it was applied on what he owed the bank and C. 
Held, that the plaintiff could not recover; as the defendant never 
had control of the check or its proceeds. Page v. Baxter Na- 
tional Bank, Vt. Sup. Ct. 


SURETYSHIP—BOND FOR FIDELITY AVOIDED. BY IMPOSING NEW 
DUTIES—CORPORATION.—A bond for a cashier given to an unin- 
corporated banking company held avoided as to the surety when 
the company became a chartered company authorized to conduct 
the business of insurance. Any alteration of a contract by the 
principal parties, without the assent of the surety, is fatal to its 
validity as against the surety. Even if he sustains no injury by 
the change, or if it be for his benefit, he has a right to stand 
upon the very terms of his obligation, and is bound no farther. 
Any unauthorized variation in an agreement which a surety has 
signed that may prejudice him, or may substitute an agreement 
different from that which he came into, discharges him. JMJz/ler v. 
Stewart, 9 Wheat. 680; Smith v. United States, 2 Wall 219. It is 
an established rule of law that a party to a contract of suretyship 
shall not be bound beyond the extent of the engagement which 
appears from the terms of the contract and the nature of the 
transaction to have been in his contemplation at the time of 
entering into it, and that his liability cannot, without his consent, 
be extended or enlarged either by the obligor or by the operation 
of law. Hence an increase of the capital stock of a bank was 
held to discharge the sureties of the cashier from liability for any 
misconduct or mistake of the cashier, committed after any part of 
the increased capital was paid into the bank. Green's Bank v. 
Kingman, 16 Gray 473. Bensinger v. Wren. Penn. Sup. Ct. 


> th... 
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MEXICAN EXPORTS OF PRECIOUS WOODS. 

The large tracts of precious woods covering the coast regions of 
Mexico are beginning to attract attention. The Lzdertad, of the 
City of Mexico, declares that both the Pacific and the Gulf coasts 
of the Republic contain large tracts of finest cabinet woods, from 
which, however, only small quantities are exported. The woods, 
which in American markets are in constant demand at good prices, 
are recklessly burned as common fuel. “Few branches of indus- 
try, says the Mexican Financier, “are more surely profitable than 
this, and if capitalists would give the matter due attention, they 
would develop a large and almost unexplored source of wealth 
for themselves and of benefit for the country. It is strange that 
such export as exists for these woods finds an almost exclusively 
European market, and measures are now in hand by which some 
European capitalists will establish a line of steamers for this spe- 
cial trade. hile agents of large American houses are frequently 
sent to explore more Southern markets, and vessels frequently en- 
ter American ports laden with the precious woods from remote 
regions of South:America, the Mexican supplies remain strangely 
neglected. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


THE FUTE INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA. 


Speaking of the “California Jute Mill Company” which has com- 
menced operations, the San Francisco /ournal of Commerce says: 
It is their intention not to confine themselves to grain bags only, 
but to branch out into all the various articles of jute manufac- 
ture required more and more by the expansion of the different 
deseriptions of commercial, agricultural and mining interests on this 
coast. The projectors believe that the greater portion of the ca- 
pacity of their mill can be properly utilized by the manufacture of 
the many articles of jute, other than grain bags, which now enter 
into daily consumption in the United States, and that they will 
be able to supply the whole territory as far east as the Mississippi 
River. Experience has demonstrated that orders for similar articles 
manufactured in this State can be filled for St. Louis and tribu- 
tary territory at prices successfully competing with Eastern fac- 
tories. This mill is at present endeavoring, as far as possible, to 
employ white labor only, its settled policy being to supplant the 
Chinamen by training white women, boys and girls, under teachers 
of their own kind, to the mysteries of the spinning frame and 
weaving loom. As soon as their mill is in complete operation 
they will be able to supply grain, ore, coffee and wool bags; flour 
sacks, bleached and unbleached; floor mattings and carpetings, bur- 
laps, hop-cloth, and all the sizes of twines, yarns (suitable for fuse 
and other purposes) and rope. Jute, being the cheapest vegetable 
fibre grown, enters into the manufacture of almost every textile 
fabric in daily use. It grows chiefly in India, and owing to the 
great height of the plant, attaining twelve to fifteen feet, furnishes 
a large product for the labor required in its cultivation. Almost 
everything we see around us i§ adulterated more or less with it. 
Its presence can be detected by experts in our cloths, silk and 
woolen stuffs, carpetings, furniture coverings, portiere hangings, 
woolen table cloths, and a great many other articles where least 
expected. 

SMALL FARMS IN CALIFORNIA. 


More than half of the agricultural land of the State has been 
brought under cultivation by men of small means, says the San 
Francisco Alfa. In 1880 there were 10,081 farms containing less 
than 100 acres, and 30,295 containing less than 500 acres. Of farms 
containing more than 500 acres there were but little over 5000. 
These figures do not indicate that all the money is made on large 
farms. The Calzfornian says: “Of the small farmers who settled 
the delta of the Kern river at an early day—poor men, we mean— 
only one now remains.” If this is true, it merely shows that Kern 
is not a good county for poor settlers to go to, as compared with 
others. There are portions of Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys where the poor settlers of twenty-five years ago still hold the 
land and have grown wealthy. “No man can create a small farm 
here,” the Californian continues, “of, say, 160 acres, or any other 
part of the State where there is unimproved land, without a con- 
siderable amount of money. In most cases we would say it would 
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be unsafe to attempt it with a capital of less than $5000 remaining 
after the land was acquired, and even in that case the pioneer 
must possess exceptional energy and capacity.” If this were true it 
would be useless to hope that the Government land remaining in 
the State would be acquired by settlers, for not one in fifty pos- 
sesses the amount of capital mentioned by the Cadfornian. Yet 
thousands of acres of these lands—in the foothills and more dis- 
tant counties—are yearly taken up by immigrants from other States 
and by old residents, and gradually transformed into valuable farms. 
It is true this land cannot be broken up as easily as_ [Illinois 
prairie land, and a big crop of wheat raised on the whole quarter- 
section the year after the settler arrives, but a man who is willing 
to adapt himself to his surroundings and use his land and labor 
to the best advantage, is sure to get along. On the other hand, 
some of the most melancholy wrecks are the men who started with 
capital and broke up at “big farming” in the San Joaquin valley 
and elsewhere. It may be considered a general rule in the wheat- 

owing districts of the State that the larger the ranch the 
eavier the mortgage it is carrying. A good example of agricultural 
iq is found in Napa County. In 1880 the number of farms 
in Napa, as returned by the census-takers, was 897, while by the 
report of the county assessors just rendered, there are now 1773. 
This is an increase of very nearly 100 per cent. in three years. 
How this subdivision of the land affected its value may be seen 
at a glance by the following figures: Of the land which is included 
in tracts of less than ten acres the average assessed value is $84.81 
per acre; over ten acres and under forty, $ 48.61 per acre; over forty 
and under sixty, $35.96; over sixty and under 100 $25.84; over 
100 and under 160, $11.89; over $160 and under 240, $14.44; over 
240 and under 320 $9.48. Land which is subdivided into small 
tracts is generally planted in orchards and vineyards, and the great 
resulting increase in value goes to swell the aggregate wealth and 
prosperity of the State. 


PAPER-MAKING IN CHINA. 

There can be no question as to the success of paper manu- 
facture in Shanghai. All requisites are to be obtained without the 
least difficulty—a plentiful supply of water, an abundance of raw 
material to work with, cheap manual labor, cheap motive power, 
and a more than sufficient market. Nine years ago Mr. Doyle in- 
troduced the enterprise into Japan, and we believe there are now 
nearly a dozen mills in full operation there. Those mills that were 
properly constructed at the outset, and were placed under efficient 
and skilled management, have been exceptionally successful, and, if 
we remember rightly, the mill at Osaka cleared itself in three 
years, while the one at Oji paid a dividend last year of seventeen 
per cent. on stock amounting to $365,000. The other mills were 
less successful, but none have proved failures; and we believe we 
are right in making the statement that the entire enterprise of paper 
manufacture in the land of the rising sun is now in the hands of 
the Japanese, who have so advanced in the art as to think them- 
selves justified in dispensing with foreign supervision. Another in- 
teresting feature in connection with the paper trade of Japan is 
that while nine or ten mills have been working successfully, the 
importations of foreign-made paper have considerably increased— 
more than doubled during the last few years.——Overland China 
Mail. 
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RUSSIAN MANUFACTURES. 

Dr. W. Eras recently gave his impressions of the development 
of manufacturing industry in Russia between his visits to that 
country in 1877 and 1882. The number of works of all kinds has 
considerably increased, and skilled workmen are even higher paid 
than elsewhere; but the proportion of skilled workmen to the 
whole laboring population is small, and the condition of the agri- 
cultural laborers he considers wretched in the extreme. After re- 
viewing the results of Russian manufactures, as seen at the Moscow ex- 
hibition and Nijni-Novgorod Fair, he advises his countrymen not to 
try a retaliatory tariff war. He reminds them that Russia has 
cheap sea transit accessible in the North and in the South, and 
could much more easily dispense with a German market than 
Eastern Germany can with a Russian market. The high Russian 
tariff has already had a very considerable effect in decreasing 
German exports and encouraging the Russian iron trade. As long 
as Germany is on the footing of a “most favored” nation, the 
diplomatists, Dr. Eras says, should be satisfied with offering the 
tariff department of St. Petersburg every inducement to give Gectar 
terms. Russia has in Siberia what England constantly strives to 
retain and Germany to obtain—a large colonial market for her 


goods. 
BORACIC LAGOONS IN ITALY. 


An interesting report upon the springs in the province of Pisa, 
Italy, which yield boracic acid, has recently been issued by the 
United States Consul at Leghorn. The district in which the springs 
occur belongs entirely to one owner, the Count de Larderel, who, 
in his seven “borax” villages, has most conscientiously looked 
after the welfare, moral and social, of his workpeople. Although 
the whole of the neighborhood contains most extensive borax de- 
posits, it is not from these sources that the most abundant sup- 
plies are obtained, but from artesian wells, which invariably strike 
the borax vein at a short distance from the surface. The boring, 
however, is carried down until the well yields water, when the 
machinery is withdrawn and water let into the shallow pond pre- 
viously dug around the bore hole. This water becomes heated up 
to boiling point and impregnated with the borax, which rushes up 
from the opening of the artesian well, after which the water is 
drawn off and evaporated by passing it over a series of shallow 
metal pans, from fifteen to twenty in number, arranged like a cas- 
cade. The borax, as it reaches the bottom pan, is half solidified, 
and when cold has the appearance of being frozen over with a skin 
of rotten ice. The skin is removed and strewed on the floor of a 
drying-house, heated by hot pipes, and by this means the borax 
becomes crystallized. The pagens have a most peculiar aspect dur- 
ing the issue of the borax. hen full of water the boiling is con- 
tinuous, rising to some feet in height, and the vapor is unpleas- 
ant from its sulphurous odor. The smell of sulphur, indeed, per- 
vades everything about the establishment, and everything in the 
shape of metal is greatly affected. The brass instruments of the 
workmen’s band are thickly coated with it; silver watches look more 
like platinum than silver, and only. gold of the purest quality keeps 
its color. The quantity of borax produced from the estate averages 
from three tons to three and a-half tons a day, but as this is only 
one of the borax villages (though the most profitable) the total 
yield may be put down at eleven tons per diem. Upwards of 1800 
laborers are employed on the property, of whom 800 are exclu- 
sively engaged in the production of the acid. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. CHECKS PAYABLE IN EXCHANGE, AGAIN. 

We have received from a valued correspondent a letter upon this subject 
as follows: ‘‘In your November number you say, a draft payable ‘in ex- 
change’ is not payable in money, but in drafts on another place, &c. Please 
refer to proceedings of Bankers’ Convention in 1881, page 25, and you will see 
my views as to this serious question. If your position is right, then it (the 
draft) is not a negotiable paper. Light upon this subject is what all bank- 
ers need.” 

The ‘‘ views” referred to are contained in an address of Dr. Andrew 
Simonds, of Charleston, S. C., and the substance of them is as follows: ‘‘As 
to the question whether such paper is negotiable or not authorities are con- 
flicting, but there is no conflict as to the object of drawing in this doubtful 
form. The purpose usually is to deprive the collector of his only compensa- 
tion for his labor, risk and expense. The payer of such paper claims that 
he can discharge it by offering a draft in payment. If so, must the holder 
accept any draft which the payer may choose to offer him? If not, who is 
to determine what he must accept? Surely not the payer, for obvious 
reasons. This is a point which is, of course, to be decided by the payee. 
But if the payee can refuse one draft he may clearly refuse any draft. It 
has been claimed that the draft of a drawer in good repute must be accepted; 
but who is to determine on this good repute? Surely the decision rests 
with the collector. If, then, for reasons satisfactory to himself, the holder 
declines the draft offered, must he protest the paper? And if he protests, 
can he be held for damages? And if he does not protest, are the indorsers 
released? And if released, can he be held liable for not protesting?” And 
the conclusion is, that for the purpose of avoiding these difficulties, ‘‘it should 
be held that the holder of such paper is entitled to demand payment of it 
in legal-tender money.” 

REPLY.—We have reprinted this portion of Dr. Simonds’ address because 
it so well states some of the vexatious questions, which arise upon drafts 
drawn in this objectionable form. 

We think, nevertheless, it must be held that the proper legal construction 
of such paper is, that it is payable in drafts of some kind, otherwise the 
words ‘‘in exchange” would have to be disregarded altogether, and it 
would be contrary to all rules of construction, and to the well-understood 
intent of the drawer, so to do. We have seen no decision upon the pre- 
cise point (7.¢. as to the legal effect of the use of these words), but we are 
satisfied that it is covered by the cases cited in Daniel on Negotiable In- 


struments, § 56. 

In our view no rule of law should be more strictly ‘insisted upon than the 
one, that commercial paper, to be negotiable, must be payable in money. 
This is one of the most elementary principles relating to the subject, and is 
found in all the text books, ancient and modern, and all the best considered 
cases. It is based upon a sound public policy, which is, that as such paper 
is intended to pass freely from hand to hand, as a substitute for money, noth- 
ing should be inserted*in it, which in any way will impair the freedom of its 
circulation, or introduce any confusion or uncertainty in the simple and well- 
known rules by which it is governed. It is perfectly clear that drafts are 
not money, and it follows as a necessary consequence that paper drawn in 
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this form is not within the definition of negotiable commercial paper. It 
may be suggested that, if this view is correct the drawers and indorsers of 
such paper have not the same right to protest and notice of non-payment, 
which the drawers and indorsers of strictly commercial paper have; which is 
a partial answer to some of the points raised by Dr. Simonds. 

In addition to the legal objections, there is the objection familiar to every 
banker, that the use of such paper deprives the collecting bank of its com- 
pensation for making the collection. We entirely agree, therefore, in the con- 
clusion stated by Dr. Simonds in his address, when he asked the Convention 
**to recommend to all respectable banks and bankers to refuse to take such 
paper for collection or otherwise.” It is perhaps only in some such way as 
this, that the nuisance complained of can be abated. 


II. Notres PAYABLE ON OR BEFORE A DATE NAMED. 
$ 100. April 20, 1882. 

On or before November 1, 1884, after date, for value received, we jointly 
and severally promise to pay to the order of John Smith, one hundred dol- 
lars, at the Sleepy Hollow National Bank of Sleepy Hollow, with interest at 
ten per cent. per annum, from date until paid, and ten per cent. in addi- 
tion to cover attorney’s fees, if payment is enforced by law, the same to be 
included in any judgment obtained on this note—waiving benefit of stay 
and exemption laws. BROWN & JONES. 

Upon the foregoing note the following questions arise: 

1. Can John Smith demand interest on any possible ground on this note 
for any portion of the time it has to run, before maturity of note? 

2. When a note is made ‘‘on or before,” &c., does this give the holder 
the right to demand pay, before date set as matufity of note (in above 
case Nov. I, 1884), as it does give the maker the privilege of paying before 
maturity ? 

Rep_Ly.—First. There is no promise in this note to pay. any interest be- 
fore the principal becomes due, and we see no possible ground upon which 
interest can be demanded before that time. 

Second. It does not. The law upon this point is stated by Cooley, J., in 
giving the judgment of the court in the case of Mitchell v. Marks, 31 
Michigan 423, as follows: ‘*‘The note is due at a time fixed, and it is not 
due before. True, the maker may. pay sooner if he shall choose; but this 
option, if exercised, would be a payment in advance of the Jegal liability 
to pay and nothing more.” This decision seems to us in accordance with 
good sense, for if the holder has the option to demand paymént at any time, 
as the maker has to pay, before Nov. 1, 1884, then the note would be 
substantially a note payable on demand, and the insertion of the date would 


be meaningless. 


III. Leap YEAR IN NEW York, 


How do you understand the law of leap year to effect the maturity of 
notes in this State? In 1 R. S., Chap. 19, Title 1, §33, I find: ‘* The 
added day of a leap-year and the day immediately preceding shall be 
reckoned together as one day.” But some of. our lawyers think the 29th 
day should be counted. 

RepLy.—A full discussion of this subject will be found in our number 
of February, 1880, page 645. We understand that the statute referred to 
has no application to paper payable in so many months or days, and that, 
in such paper, February 29th is to be counted like any other day. The 


statute only applies to paper payable in so many years, &c. 
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IV. LIABILITY OF A SURETY. 

A makes a contract to act as agent for B, a corporation, to sell certain 
machines, and by his contract agrees to guarantee the payment of all notes 
which he may receive and pass to B for said machines. A gives a penal 
bond, with C as surety, conditioned for a faithful performance of his duties 
as agent, and that A will pay, or cause to be paid, ‘‘all his indebtedness 
to B then existing, or which might thereafter in any manner exist, whether 
as indorser or guarantor of notes, or on open account.” B reserves a right 
to terminate the contract at his pleasure, and does terminate it in two years 
after it is made. Six years after such termination, or eight years after the 
execution of the contract and bond, C is first notified that the agency was 
so terminated, and that B claims that A owes him the full amount of the 
penalty of the bond, on account of notes passed to B and guaranteed by A. 
Query.—Is C to be considered an ordinary suvety to these notes, or is he a 
guarantor, and entitled to notice of default within a reasonable time, if A 
and the makers of the notes have in the meantime become insolvent ? 

REPLY.—C is not in any sense a party to the notes as such, either as 
surety or guarantor, nor was he entitled to notice of their non-payment. He 
is surety on the bond, and his liability is to be determined according to the 


condition thereof. 


V. DUPLICATE CHECKS. 


A banker, K, sells a draft on New York to B, who puts it in his pocket. 
After twenty or thirty days B goes back to banker K, and tells him the 
draft has been lost, whereupon K_ issues him a duplicate, and writes his 
New York correspondent that he has issued a duplicate of said draft. The 
duplicate is sent on and paid. After this B goes to some other town, is 
duly identified, sells the original draft, gets the money, and leaves for parts 
unknown. The purchaser of the original draft sends it to New York and it 
goes to protest, of course. Now, the question is, has the purchaser of this 
original draft any recourse on K, the drawer? Who should stand the loss, 
under such circumstances, and what is the law? 


REPLY.—Assuming that what is called a draft, in this inquiry, was a check 
upon a New York bank, we do not see that the drawer, K, has any defense 
to it. He is not within the protection of the rule as to ‘‘stale” checks, 
The custom of carrying funds by parties journeying, or going to buy produce, 
cattle, &c., in ‘‘ New York exchange” is universal, good checks on this city 
being the cheapest as well as the safest method of so doing. To keep such 
checks twenty .r thirty days, before converting them into cash, is by no 
means unusual, and ordinarily ought not to make them ‘“‘ stale,” as it would 
do if they were payable in the place where drawn, or where it might be 
properly expected that they would be immediately presented for payment. 

A fair proportion of the checks of country bankers, drawn upon other 
banks, bear across their face the word ‘‘ Original,” whether a ‘‘ duplicate” 
has been issued at the time or not, for the purpose of giving notice that 
a ‘‘duplicate’’ may be expected to be issued, if circumstances should call 
for it. The effect of this, as we understand it, is somewhat similar to 
drawing bills of exchange in sets of two or more, which distinctly state 
that each is payable in case the other is unpaid. If the check in question 
had borne upon its face the word ‘‘ Original,” this would have been some 
notice to the purchaser that a duplicate existed, or was likely to exist, and 
the fact that the check had been out for twenty or thirty days should 
have put him on his guard when dealing with a stranger. He should, 
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under such circumstances, as a prudent banker, have demanded some guaran- 
tee, or awaited collection before paying over the money to an irresponsible 
party, and we think he would have had to bear the loss; but upon the 
facts as stated, we think the loss must fall upon the drawer. 

Bankers are frequently too easy and accommodating in issuing duplicate 
checks, and give their correspondents, the drawees,. much trouble with them. 
This case, however, especially illustrates the impropriety of issuing a dupli- 
cate check, without taking a satisfactory indemnity from the person for whose 
benefit it is issued. 


a 


VI. BILLts oF LADING. 


Upon a domestic bill of lading issued to ‘‘ order,” what liability does an 
indorser avoid when he adds the words ‘‘ without recourse”? 


RepLy.—A bill of lading, even when in terms running to order or as- 
signs, is not negotiable like a bill of exchange, but is a symbol or repre- 
sentative of the goods themselves, and the rights arising out of the transfer of 
a bill of lading correspond not to those arising out of the indorsement of a 
negotiable promise for the payment of money, but to those arising out, of - 
the delivery of the property itself under similar circumstances. 

We suppose that the liabilities of one who attempts to transfer a bill of 
lading and receives money, which is paid to him on the faith of such 
transfer, are ordinarily similar to those which would arise if he undertook 
to transfer and deliver the property represented by the bill of lading. 

He is liable, in the first place, if the bill of lading is not a genuine instru- 
ment, 7. ¢., if it is not the contract of the carrier for the transportation of 
the property, as it purports to be. In the next place, he is liable if it turns 
out that he has no title to the property mentioned in the bill of lading ; 
also, if the property itself, when delivered, does not correspond with the 
description of it contained in the bill of lading; or if it was not shipped as 
the bill of lading imports. When a bank receives for collection a draft with 
bill of lading attached and specially indorsed to itself, it naturally desires, 
when it collects the draft and indorses over the bill of lading, to avoid all 
responsibility for the goods, and it is for this purpose that the practiee of in- 
dorsing ‘‘ without recourse” has arisen. The effect of such indorsement we 
understand to be similar to that of the indorsement of a note ‘‘ without re- 
course.” It does not exonerate the bank from liability in case the bill of 
lading proves not to be genuine; but it does exonerate it from the other 
liabilities mentioned, viz., for any failure of title to the property, for any 
failure in the goods to correspond to their description in the bill of lading, 
or for any failure of shipment by the carrier. 


VII. RESPONSIBILITY FOR A COLLECTION. 


A bank in B, on October 30th, received from a depositor for collection 
a check dated October 30th, drawn upon a bank in W, which is the only 
bank in that place. W is situated about forty miles from B, and a railroad 
and express companies run between the two places. The B bank forwarded 
the check by mail, October 3oth, direct to the W bank. In the ordinary 
course of mails the W bank should have received the check October 31st, 
and a reply to the letter forwarding the check should have been received 
by the B bank on November Ist or 2d. The W bank held the check with- 
out charging it against the drawer’s account, and on November 3d suspended 
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payment. On November 5th (November 4th being Sunday) the depositor’s 
bookkeeper called at B bank and inquired about the check, and was in- 
formed that no returns had been made for it. The B bank afterwards 
wrote W bank for the check twice before receiving it back. There was no 
communication from W bank to B bank concerning the check until after 
November 5th, and no notice of its non-payment given to the depositor 
before the interview of the 5th with the bookkeeper. No notice of non- 
payment was given by B bank to the drawer of the check. The drawer of 
the check claims that he is released, and the depositor claims that he can- 
not be held, and that the B bank is responsible. Who should bear the 
loss ? 

REPLY.—The B bank. It is the duty of a bank which receives a check 
for collection to cause it to be presented for payment, and this it may do in 
the manner justified by the Tisual course of business adopted by bankers im 
similar cases. It was doubted in the case of Farwell v. Curtis, 7 Bissel 
162, in which the facts were very similar to those above Stated, whether 
sending a check by mail direct to the drawee, and thereby making the 
drawee the agent of the sender to present the check to itself, is a good 
presentment, and it was suggested that the check should have been col- 
lected through an express company; and Mr. Justice Byles, the author of 
the standard work on Sills of Exchange, in the case of Batley v. Lodenham, 
16 Common Bench Rep. N. S. 295, expressly declined to decide that it 
would be a good presentment. We think, however, that it would be in ac- 
cordance with banking usage in this country, in a case like this, to forward 
the check directly to the drawee, assuming it to be in good credit at the 
time (see the opinion of the other judges in Bailey v. Bodenham, also Hare 
v. Henty, 10 Common Bench N. S. 65, and Morse on Banking, 396), and 
that the course taken by the B bank, in this respect, was proper. The 
rule, however, is laid down by Morse, that if a bank adopts this method 
of presentment, it is bound to give notice of non-payment to the party 
from whom it received the check, if the amount of the same is not received: 
from the drawee, within the time when a reply ought to be received from 
it in the ordinary course of the mails. If we adopt this rule as authoritative, 
and it seems to be the only one upon the subject laid down in the books,. 
a reply should have been received from the W bank at latest on November 
2d, and no returns having been received on or before that date, notice of 
non-payment should have been given to the depositor, at latest, on Novem- 
ber 3d. No notice at all was received by the depositor until November 5th, 
and this was too. late, either to hold him or to enable him to give a sea- 
sonable notice to hold the drawer. 

In another aspect of the case the B bank is also liable. By sending the 


check direct to the W Bank, it made that bank its sub-agent to present the 
check to itself for payment, and remit the amount thereof to the B bank, 
or give due notice of non-payment. In the performance of this duty the W 
bank was obviously negligent, and, according to the law of Ohio, where the 
question arises, as we understand it, the B bank is as responsible for this 
negligence as it would be for its own in the matter. 

The rule above cited from Morse about the necessity of giving prompt 
notice of non-payment, where checks are sent by mail directly to the drawee, 
if it be the law, is of great importance, and should be carefully observed by 
bankers engaged in the collection business. We doubt, however, whether it 
is either generally understood or much regarded. It is certainly very onerous 
upon the collecting bank, and if an open qnestion there is much to be said 
against it. 
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The Banker’s Almanac and Register for 1884 is now ready. The 
new volume contains, besides its usual matter, a list of United States Pen- 
sion Agents, and two Designs for Buildings for country banks. The list 
of Foreign banks and bankers is much enlarged, now comprising double 
the number given in previous years. The South American, Mexican and 
West India lists will be found to be of marked value. Price $3 per copy, 
or $5 for both January and July editions, witlf monthly list of changes. 









































LIQUIDATION OF THE PRODUCE BANK.—At a meeting, on December 8th, 
of the Directors of the Produce Bank, which has been doing business at 
No. 59 Barclay Street, it was decided to place the bank in liquidation, and 
a notice was sent to depositors to draw their balances, which would be paid 
in full, and close their accounts. It appears that through bad loans a de- 
ficiency of some $26,000 was created by a former administration, which was 
in power two years ago, and when the present board came into control they 
made up the shortcoming by a reduction of capital. The Bank Department, 
however, decided that the bank had no legal right to reduce its capital, 
and compelled the directors to make up the original amount or close its 
doors. Hence the liquidation. The assets are stated to be ample to pay 
all demands in full. The bank will reorganize under another name. 


EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS.—For Produce Exchange memberships at the 
** call,” on December 26, $4325 was bid and $4650 asked. On 27th a sale 
was made at $4400. Mercantile Exchange certificates were $221 bid and 
$224 asked. Metal Exchange were last sold at $290. 

NOTE BROKERS.—Note brokers, whose operations in the East have done 
so much to complicate trade and obscure the real condition of persons ask- 
ing credit, form but an inconsiderable element in the West, and mercantile 
paper is therefore much less an object of suspicion there than here. Bor- 
rowers there are brought face to face with lenders. In the East some of 
the concerns that have recently gone down marketed their paper at pretty 
good rates within a few days of their failure, but not to banks that were 
familiar with their business. It is true that the weakness of many tradesmen 
in the East was known before their suspension, but it is a great deal more 
true in the West. The paper of large concerns in Chicago whose recent 
failure was a surprise to the public had long been in disfavor among care- 
ful discounters. One firm has, under embarrassment, made a transfer of its 
property to a lawyer, which is given out as an ordinary sale, but people 
who had investigated their affairs refused to grant them credit. 


UNCLAIMED SAVINGS DeEposITs.—A statement has recently appeared in 
print to the effect that there is a full million dollars of unclaimed deposits 
in the Savings banks of Massachusetts. There is no State law requiring the 
publication of such deposits, but these accounts can never become the legal 
property of the bank, however long they may remain unclaimed. The amount 
estimated above is, we think, exaggerated. In 1880 a resolution was passed 
by the Legislature to ascertain the amount of deposits in the Savings banks 
belonging to depositors who were unknown, or who had not been heard of 
for fifteen years. ‘The Commissioners therefore issued a circular to each in- 
Stitution to obtain the desired information. The result showed that ninety- 
one banks had no such deposits, six had no record from which to furnish a 
reply, while sixty-seven had 10,940 such accounts, aggregating $503,570.16. 
A number of the banks have reported a considerable amount as being paid 
from this sum since that time. 

Among the reports made by Savings banks in Connecticut to the Comptroller 
of the State, in July last, that from the Society for Savings, of Hartford, 
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showed the sum of $32,037 to be due to depositors who have not in- 
creased or diminished their deposits in the past twenty years. On one of the 
last days of December a book came in at this institution which had not 
been in the bank since 1854—the owner still living. 


CHICAGO.——There was an oddity in the money market of Chicago on the 
third of December which, remarks the Chicago Tribune, on the authority of 
experienced bankers, was without a precedent so far as their recollection ex- 
tended. Currency flowed into the city from opposite directions. The low 
rates for Eastern exchange in Chicago led to small shipments from New 
York, and some lots were also sent from Kansas City and Omaha. Of 
course the primary question involved in all such operations is the relative 
economy of buying bills and shipping money. f 


NEw YorK.—The message of Governor Cleveland shows that the total debt 
of the State on the 30th of September last, after deducting the amount 
in the sinking fund to meet the same, was $5,978,301.81, being a reduc- 
tion of debt during the year of $407,054.49. This debt, ‘with the excep- 
tion of a balance of $3000 of the bounty debt which remains unclaimed, 
and $122,694.87, the amount necessary to yield at six per cent. interest the 
sum required to pay the annuities to Indians, consists of the stock of the 
State issued for canal construction, bearing six per cent. interest and re- 
deemable in the years 1887, 1891, 1892, and 1893. . . . The amount 
received by the Treasurer from taxes on corporations during the year was 
$1,935,179-31, being an increase over the preceding year of $395,495.04, but 
of this amount $ 351,183.75 was on account of taxes due in 1880 and paid 
under recent decisions of the courts. In consequence of the increase in 
the valuation of the taxable property of the State the tax rate of three and 
a-quarter mills on each dollar fixed by the last Legislature will raise 
$9,334,836.31, an amount considerably in excess of the actual needs of Gov- 
ernment. 

Banks.—Eight new banks of discount were organized during the year, 
and one failed, leaving the total number eighty-four, the condition of which, 
on the first day of October, 1883, was reported as follows: 

Increase during 


the year. 
POM ccicccevescesseecees $ 160,716,393 ocee $ 38,152,933 
SE nnednsdho6ss0-cekodesss 21,761,700 enue 2,956,000 
Surplus and profits. iecauekeees 11,146,418 wniena 1,488,716 
Due depositors..............-- 113,914,903 er 3, 863,983 
Other liabilities........ ededues 13,893,312 1,844,234 


Of the increase in capital, $1,300,000 was the sanatt of the conversion of 
banks from the National to the State system. On_ the first day of July 
last 127 Savings banks reported to the Superintendent of the Banking De- 
partment, but of this number twelve transact no business and have but a 
nominal existence. During the year one new Savings institution was organ- 
ized, and one closed after paying its depositors and creditors in full. The 
condition of these Savings banks-on the day named was as follows: 

Increase during 


the year. 
POONOUION 6 oi. do cs bucccdvccccess $ 483,662,008.15 .... $23,538,425.49 
Due depositors................ 420,831,007.38 .... 20,087, 168 .96 
Surplus on market value...... | 62,114,6903.47 ...- 2,957,054.24 
Other liabilities............... 716,307.30 .... 493,602. 30 
Number of depositors......... 1,119,512 : 52,994 


SUSPENSION OF THE MANUFACTURERS BANK OF Asseieninan. NEw York. 
—This bank closed its doors on December 10, and created intense excite- 
ment in Amsterdam, coming so closely after the run on the F irst National 
Bank, and the failure of Clark & Kline, knit-goods manufacturers, for $200,- 
000. The liabilities of the bank are $135,000, and its nominal assets are 
$147,000. The bank was organized July 1, 1873, became a National bank 
in 1875, and one year ago it became a State bank again. Its loans and 
discounts amount to from $100,000 to $105,000, about $65,000 of which is 
collectable. H. P. Kline is president, of the village of Amsterdam. Mr. 
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Wasserman, the President of the Board of Directors, and Assignee of the bank, 
said that the only cause of the close of the bank was that on an examination 
of the books the stockholders saw that there was some possibility of trouble, 
and to prevent any serious financial losses to the depositors it was decided 
to stop and make a settlement. He further stated that there was $50,000 
worth of paper in the bank, which he or any other business man would 
accept in a moment, that the bank building would easily bring $15,000, 
and as the amount due depositors does not exceed $60,000, it could be 
easily seen that every man would get his money. 

BOOKKEEPERS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION.—The tenth annual meeting of 
the Bookkeepers’ Beneficial Association of Philadelphia was held on the third 
of December, and the following officers were elected: President, John D. 
Ford; vice president, H. A. Reeves; treasurer, Watson Depuy; secretary, 
J. G. Keys. The reports of the officials showed that there were in the as- 
sociation 250 of the best men in the profession, and that in the past ten 
years but eleven deaths had occurred, on each of which the _ beneficiary 
fund had been paid within two weeks. The fund now amounts to $5000, 
fully invested. ‘The lectures that had been delivered at intervals on matters 
interesting to the calling were spoken of as having been very successful. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN RAILWAY ACCOMMODATIONS.—As an example of the 
thorough comfort which is possible in railway travel, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad deserves the commendation which is accorded to 
it. The most substantial of roadbeds admits fast time, while its equip- 
ments are elegant and the employees attentive. The ability of management 
which effects this degree of excellence, is that which advances the business 
of successful passenger traffic to a science, and the traveler, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, cannot fail to be pleased with the admirable appointments 
of this route. The road shares the convenient depot at the head of La 
Salle Street, in Chicago, with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern,. the 
latter leading eastward, and being another excellent road. Besides the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Albert Lea” route to Minneapolis and St. Paul, the Rock Island 
runs to both Kansas City and Omaha. But, chief among modern conve- 
niences, this road has in its highest perfection the dining car, which is not 
to be confounded with the inferior affair known as the hotel car. The | 
dining car is an arrangement solely for the business of providing good 
food, well cooked and served, and upon this road the table alone is a strong 
source of popularity. That the efforts of the managers to please its passen- 
gers are successful, is evident from the large number of crowded trains 
which daily run over the road. 

GUARANTEE SURETY BonpDs.—The Board of Directors of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company have adopted a resolution, in which they approve of 
and accept the Guarantee Company of North America as a sufficient surety 
in the bond of any officer or employee of that company, who shall procure 
it as his surety, and their general solicitor is authorized to accept the 
Guarantee Company as the sole surety on such bond, instead of requiring 
two or more sureties as heretofore. 

SILVER CERTIFICATES.—The demands of the South and Southwest for 
United States silver certificates of small denominations for circulation as 
currency. continue, and orders are given by banks at New Orleans, &c., to 
their New York correspondents to pay specie or gold certificates into the 
Sub-Treasury for their account, and for which telegraphic order is sent to 
the New Orleans Assistant Treasurer to pay over to the New Orleans 
Bank the amount in silver certificates. The amount remitted since March 
3 has been over $17,000,000. The result has been the cancellation of 
about an equal amount of gold certificatesr.—ecord. 

TEXAS.—The card of Messrs. Patterson & Chandler, of San Antonio, which 
appears in this issue of the Magazine, deserves the attention of those having 
or seeking investments in that vicinity, The firm is so well and favorably 
known in that region, and its facilities in its special line are so ample, that 
it can render valuable assistance to capitalists and investors. 
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TEXAS.—The City Bank of Sherman has increased its capital stock from 
$150,000 to $400,000. The additional amount of $250,000 was taken up 
with a rapidity which speaks well for the prosperous condition of Sherman, 
and for the confidence inspired by the management of the bank. The City 
Bank thus advances in capital to a position among the largest banks in 
Texas. 


FOREIGN BILLS OF EXCHANGE.—Senator Pendleton has introduced a bill 
to regulate the payment of dz//s of exchange drawn in foreign countries on 
this country, which are named as payable in foreign coin. The bill will, if 
passed, be quite a boon to all who receive drafts of that kind from abroad, 
because it fixes the rate at which the payment is to be made in accordance 
with the Constitution and law in this country. Without such a law the 
amount due to the recipient here is at the mercy of the broker here, which 
is a violation of the fundamental idea of bills of exchange, it being that 
the amount due the payee should be definite and certain. Many an immi- 
grant will thank our Senator for this attention, for they have suffered se- 
verely for want of such a law.—Cincinnati Commercial. : 


CANADA.—At a meeting of the shareholders of the Exchange Bank, in 
Montreal, on December 6th, E. K. Greene, a director, acknowledged that the 
institution is hopelessly insolvent, in consequence of the proceedings of 
Thomas Craig, the President,, who had carried on transactions without the 
knowledge of the Board. It is reported that Craig has absconded. It was 
stated at the meeting that the bank’s loss would amount to $809,533. 
Vice-President Ogilvy and two of the directors were appointed to wind up 
the business of the bank. It is believed the shareholders will be called upon 
for double liability. 


THE CANADIAN PosTAL SAVINGS SySTEM.—Canada has been enjoying 
postal Savings banks for fifteen years. The last annual report shows 330 
such banks, in which are 109,489 deposits, aggregating $6,826,267, were 
made in the year, the average being $62. The withdrawals were 45,252, 
amounting to $4,730,995. The total amount outstanding to the credit of 
depositors. was $12,456,633. The cost of handling this money is about one- 
twenty-fifth of one per cent., the rate of interest paid the depositors being 
four per cent.. No depositor can have more than $1000 in bank, and it 
takes a special request on the postmaster general to be allowed to deposit 
over $300. Every little postmaster can be a Government banker in this way, 
-and people of small means everywhere are encouraged to save their money. 


NoOTARIAL REGISTERS.—At the suggestion of notaries public, who prefer 
a smaller volume, a new Record of Notes and Bills Protested has just been 
prepared by the IloMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY. There are three editions, 
containing forms for either 429, 29I, or 150 protests, the prices being $4, 
$3, or $2, respectively. A descriptive advertisement will be found at the 
end of this number of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


LANTz’s STOCK TABLES.—This new volume shows, by a process of com- 
putation which is believed to be original, the annual rate of interest realized 
semi-annually for different values of stocks, bonds and other securities, bearing 
interest, payable semi-annually, at 3, 33, 375, 4. 43, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10 per 
cent., and having any time to run, from one year to fifty years, or running 
in perpetuity. The rates given are correct to the nearest one hundredth of 
one per cent. It is, therefore, the most accurate and trustworthy manual yet 
prepared. These tables will enable the reader to find: I. The rate of interest 
realized. II. The amount of income realized. III. The value of stock to 
realize a given rate. IV. The probable change in market quotations as ma- 
turity approaches. V. The time to run required to float a loan, the credit 
of borrower being at a given per cent. Price $2.50. Orders supplied by 
tthe HOMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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OBITUARY. 


ALVA OATMAN, late President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, of 
Hartford, Conn., whose death occurred on December 6th, was a prominent 
leaf-tobacco merchant and importer in New York from 1860 to 1877. He 
began his business career in Suffield, Conn. In 1853 and part of 1854 he 
was in San Francisco, Cal. In 1856 he joined as partner the firm of P. 
Holt & Son, leaf-tobacco merchants of New York, under the style of Holt, 
Oatman & Co., retiring therefrom in 1859. Subsequently he formed a co- 
partnership with the late Samuel Reid in the tobacco trade. After the death 
of Mr. Reid he continued business alone until 1877, retiring to assume the 
presidency of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, of Hartford, in 1877. 

Mr. Oatman was a successful merchant and financier. He was Vice Presi- 
dent of the Marine Bank of New York when he accepted the higher po- 
sition to which he was called in Hartford. He was an upright, able, pleas- 
ant gentleman, and enjoyed the respect and esteem of all who knew him. 


LoRD OVERSTONE.—Mr. Jones Loyd, who has just died at a very ad- 
vanced age, enjoyed a reputation which was essentially non-political, and it 
is not strange that he should have passed out of public notice in his latter 
years. He was regarded as one of the clearest-minded financiers in England. 
He was constantly consulted by cabinet ministers upon the subject which he 
had made his special study, and was credited with the authorship of the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844. In recognition of his services he was raised to- 
the peerage in 1650. It has been said of Lord Overstone that there was 
nothing of the heroic about him, and that may perhaps be, but he may 
well stand as the representative of a commercial country and of a commer- 
cial age. 
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NATIONAL-BANK AND LEGAL-TENDER CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency on January 1, 1884,. 
showing the amounts of NATIONAL-BANK NOTES and of LEG AL~TENDER 
NOTES, outstanding at the dates named, and the increase or decrease: 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


Amount outstanding June 20, 1874........ pptineonubioun cekdestacnesaeqoonunt $ 349,894, 182 
$6 " MIRE Bs | TPG i dies eecsee. covcaccnenneesesssvenena 351,861,450 
os 4: BM SE, CDFG... cocccccscesoccvcccccvccccsegecscccsves §«— SRR EES. OUS 
sh ss OE I  ccinuhsn: eeitsiinddanenne sonteneper sonbeginrgtonn: 349, 752,934 
Decrease during the last month ............cccsscssssssssseees sovveceee 423,043 
Decrease since December 1, 1882...........cscccessccccececcessccees 12, 168, 526- 

LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 
Amount Cutstamding JURE BO, £B7G...ccccscoocsccess ooo sccccccoccocesees $ 382, 000,000 
“ Gl, DN Ricedtnsdsiepstosedosacadesetecced covsee 382,000,000 
‘¢ retired under Act of Fanuaty 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878. 35,318,984 
‘* outstanding on and since May 31, 1878... weeseeee 346,681,016 


© on deposit with the Treasurer U. S. to redeem notes of 
insolvent and liquidating banks, and banks — 


circulation under Act of June 20, 1874.... seeeeeees 39,300,844 
Increase in deposit during the last = Ase: SE CEN 3,148,743. 
Decrease in deposit since January 1, 1883............essscseees 639,971 


JNO. JAY KNOX, Comptroller of the Currency. 
* Circulation of National gold banks not included in the above, $729,894. 











NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 475.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
DAKOTA Brookings ..... First National Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Thos, L. Fishback, Pr. Horace Fishback, Cas. 
« .. Carthage...... W. L. Palmer & Co...... R. P. Flower & Co. 
# .. Grafton....... eee eee 


— Fred’k R. Fulton, V. P. DeWitt C. Moore, Cas. 
Giiccope £8 Genmen,.... Piset Metional Mamk....... . ..  wwenens cove 


$ 50,000 Lewis J. Render, Pr. J. G. Truitt, Cas. 
TLL. occ Cobden........ Rich, Hawley & Co....... United States National Bank. 
” . Danville....... State Bank...... ch edeedne First National Bank, Chicago. 
IND .. Logans First National Bank...... Phenix National Bank. 
sev Andrew J. Murdock, Pr. William W. Ross, Cas. 
lows. ric MVOER cs csccpoce Valley Bank...... (Flack & Powers.) Fourth National Bank. 
.. Creston........ Iowa State Savings Bank.. First National Bank, Chicago, 
« .. Ida Grove..... J. C. Freeman & Sons.... Fourth National Bank, 
Kawsas. Cherry Vale... Newton,Carson & Kincaid. Metropolitan National Bank. 
= a ana ans Ka National Bank. Corbin Banking Co. 
C. W. McDonald, Pr. H. R. Honey, Cas. 
© oe Wellington me National Bank Chase National ‘Bank. 
$ 50,000 Jas. A. Maggard, Pr. F. P. Neal, Cas. 
Mass... Williamstown.. Williamstown Nat’! Bank. == eeceeeeceees 
$ 50,000 Frederic Lake, Pr. Charles H. Mather, Cas. 
ICH... Cadillac ....... I). A. Blodget & Co...... Chase National Bank. 


« ,.Ishpeming.... Ishpeming National Bank. First National Bank, Chicago. 
$ 50,000 Charles H. Hall, Py. Ingbert N. Oie, Cas. 
Oa nS « Sates iis: ~ National Bank. . United States National Bank. 


$ 100 John Torrent, Pr. Wm. B. McLaughlin, Cas. 
» .. St. Charles.. n « Connell & Lemley........ Hanover National Bank. 
Mo..... Kansas City... KansasCitySavingsBank. san. see eee eeee 
$ 10, 000 Joseph Feld, Pr. Abram Mann, Cas. 
# ,. Kansas City .. . Raynolds & Co..... (about Feb. tr). Kountze Bros. 
ae —«_s«s ES First National Bank...... Union Stock Yard Nat’! B’k., Chic. 
$ 50,000 David Rankin, Py. James S. Wilson, Cas. 
Mont .. WhiteSulph.Sp. Potter, Moe & Co........ Kountze Brothers, 
NEB,... Alma.......... Dawson & Adams........ Kountze Brothers. 
» ,. Ashland....... E. A. Wiggenhorn....... First National Bank, Chicago. 
«  .,. Hastings....... Exchange National Bank. Chemical National Bank. 
$ 100,000 I. M. Raymond, /y. Abraham Yeazel, Cas 
» .. North Loup.... Poudre Valley Bank...... First National Bank, Chicago. 
O° 05 CRs s a vedvies Bank of Salem.. ........ Kountze Brothers. 
‘A, Bruce Coffroth, Pr. D. B, Snyder, Cas. 
# .. Schuyler....... Gadsden & Stedman...... First National Bank, Chicago. 
N. Y.... Canisteo....... Porter & Davis........... Tradesmen’s National Bank. 
# .. Rochester...... Merchants’ Bank......... Chemical National Bank. 
Geo. E. Mumford, /v. Wm. J. Ashley, Cas. 
OHIO... Clyde.......... Puagere Mee Cones) Sedacccecens 
C. G. Sanford, Pr. John C. Bolinger, Cas. 
PENN... Bedford........ Peet FeOeeE BR Snceca oe escvecenees 
$ 50,000 Edward F. Kerr, fr, Latimer B. Doty, Cas. 
© ee Philadelphia... . Independence Nat'l B’k.....§  =§=- = ceccccececes 
$ 500,000 Peter A, Keller, Pr. Willard B. Moore, Cas. 
Texas.. Bonham....... a 8 eee ee 


60,000 W. A. Nunnelee, Pr. A. B. Scarborough, Cas. 
2 .. Comanche...... ee cad... 2 > eeeeeweaes 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 476.) 
Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of 


N. Y. Crry.—Sixth National Bank Charles H. Leland, Pr... F. Leland. 

7] Bank of America Dallas B. Pratt, Cas 
CONN... Farmers and Mechanics’ 
National Bank, Hartford. John G. Root, Pr........ A. Oatman.* 
Dakota First Nat’l Bank, Grand Forks. John McKelvey, Pr H. G. Stone. 

; H. C. Kuykendall, V. ?.- 

MIss,... beets Bank...... eccces James P. Roach, Cas.... H. Cc. mantel, 
N. J.... National Bank of Rahway... - W. Bret. ei 


N. Y.... First National Bank, T. Case 
Franklinville. J: H. Pearle V. P 
» ... Millerton National Bank . H. Thomson, Cas..... W. M. Dales.* 
Onio.... First Nat'l Bank, Portsmouth. sie P. Terry, Pr J. Y. Gordon. 
PENN... People’s Nat’l B’k, Pittsburgh.. Thomas P. Day, Cas F, M. Gordon.* 
# ... Philadelphia National Bank... James W. Torrey, Cas... J. M. Gregg. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from December No., page 478.) 
Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital. 
First National Bank David Rankin, 
Tarkio, Mo, $ 50,000 
First National Bank Andrew J. Murdock, 
Logansport, IND. William W. Ross, 230,000 
Independence National Bank.... Peter A. Keller, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Willard B, Moore, 500,000 
Exchange National Bank Isaac M. Raymond, 
Hastings, NEB. Abraham Yeazel, 100,000 


First National Bank Thos. L. Fishback, 
Brookings, DAK. Horace Fishback, 50,000 


Merchants’ National Bank John Torrent, 
Muskegon, MICH. William B. McLaughlin, 
Edward F. Kerr, 
Latimer B. Doty, 
Concordia National Bank C. W. McDonald, 
Concordia, KANSAS. 
Wellington National Bank .... James A. Maggard, 
Wellington, Kansas. 
Williamstown National Bank.... Frederic Lake, 
Williamstown, Mass. Charles H. Mather. 
First National Bank............ Lewis J. Render, 
La Grange, Ga. J. G. Truitt, 
First National Bank W. A. Nunnelee, 
Bonham, Texas. A. B, Scarborough, 
Ishpeming National Bank Charles H. Hall, 
Ishpeming, Mich. Ingbert N, , Oie, 


Grafton National Bank Fred. R. Fulton, V. ?., 
Grafton, Dakota. DeWitt C. Moore, ~ 


* Deceased. 











CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continucd from December No., page 477.) 


NEW YORK CITY....... Produce Bank; in liquidation, Dec. 8. 
u " Davis & Minis; Dissolved. 
" u Joseph U. Orvis & Co.; now Orvis Bros. & Co, 
DAKOTA Brookings...... Brookings County Bank (Olds & Fishback); now First 
National Bank. Same management. 
|S Pittsfield....... Bank of Pike County ; assigned. 
SO cvews Lovington..... Merchants & Farmers’ Bank (S. H. Morrell) ; failed. 
IND..... Brookville...... J. R. Goodwin & Son; now Goodwin & Shirk. 
Papua Logansport.... Logansport National Bank; voluntary liquidation, Dec. 1. 
Succeeded by First National Bank. 
Iowa .. Preston........ Bartholomew & Specht; now A. L. Bartholomew. 
Kansas. Cherry Vale. . Citizens’ Bank ; succeeded by Montgomery County Bank. 
u Concordia...... Concordia State Bank ; now Concordia National Bank. Same 


officers. $50,000. 
u Wellington.... Wellington Bank; now Wellington National Bank. Same 
Cashier. $50,000 


Micu... Kalkaska...... Wylie, Bleazby & Co.; now Wylie, Curtis & Co. 
MINN... Ortonville..... Bank of Ortonville (Bernhard Dassel); reorganized. Same 
management. 


NeEB.... Cambridge..... Republican Valley B’k ; now owned by D. M. Tomblin. R. H. 
Northcott, Cas. Chase Nat’l B’k, N.Y. Correspondent. 


® - cece MERI. 0 ccc Exchange Bank (Raymond Bros. & Yeazel); now Exchange 
National Bank. Same management. $ 100,000. 
0 A National Bank of Rahway ; resumed business. 
N.M... Silver City..... S. P. Crawford ; suspended. 
" re O ceases Grant County Bank ; suspended. 
. Y.... Amsterdam.... Manufacturers’ Bank ; suspended. . 
» ... Rochester...... Bank of Rochester ; now German-American B’k of Rochester. 
Same officers, &c. 
Oun1Io... Alliance........ Lamborn & Gray : failed. 
w ... Cleveland...... Everett, Weddell & Co.; now Everett & Weddell. 
ee eee C. B. Wickman & Co. ; failed. 
Wis.... DePere........ H. R. Jones; suspended. 





> ih... 
> ao 


LIABILITY FOR PURCHASE OF STOCKS AND Bonps.—The antique legal 
maxim, caveat emptor, has never hitherto been applied to the buying of 
stocks and bonds. If the decision applying it thereto shall be sustained, 
investors will be put to the necessity of carefully inquiring into the terms 
of the charter of every corporation before buying any of their securities. 
In 1860 the St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Railroad Company obtained 
from the State of Illinois a charter, one section of which permitted it to 
issue bonds to bear not more than seven per cent. interest, and to be sold 
by it for not less than eighty. In 1870 the company issued to Samuel J. 
Tilden and Thomas Denny, as_ Trustees, $300,000 of equipment bonds, 
bearing ten per cent. interest. They were sold at from ninety one-eighth 
to ninety-two. For seven years the railroad company paid interest on 
them, and then told their holders that they: were invalid. One of the 
holders sued the company for the principal and accrued interest of thirty 
bonds. The defence set up was that the bonds were invalid, being in vio- 
lation of the company’s charter. The plaintiff insisted that even though 
the bonds were improperly issued, the company was bound togtake them 
up and recoup itself by suing its officers who issued them. Judge Dono- 
hue has upheld the defence and dismissed the complaint, but allowed 
the exceptions to be heard in the first instance at General Term. On the 
decision of the appellate courts depends the final application of caveat emptor 
to stock and bond transactions in this State.—MV. Y. 7imes. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of December has been not only a dull, broken, holiday 
month, as usual, but the closing month of a year of depression and liquida- 
tion, whose winding up has brought thousands of unknown or unsuspected 
financial skeletons to light. Hence the large number of failures, which have 
so increased the general gloom of the commercial situation, that many who 
took heart in November, on the belief that the worst was over, have lost 
hope again in the midst of these increasing signs of bad times all around 
them. 

Yet, this is a superficial view of the situation ; for these failures are the 
result of old losses which have been patched over and hidden for months 
if not years, but could be covered up no longer. The real situation is not 
changed in commercial circles from what the advance in prices then showed 
it to be. The crops are no larger, and demand is no less. Hence, supply 
and demand—production and consumption—are the same, and unless the No- 
vember advance was wholly fictitious, then the December decline has been 
due to unwarranted forebodings of the future. 

In financial circles, and especially in Wall Street, the situation has been 
really gloomy, and there ‘is no disguising the fact. Stocks are not like 
produce. The former are luxuries, which none but investors can indulge in, 
and their indulgence, for two years past, has been so expensive that very 
few will indulge again. Hence, there is no demand for stocks, speculative 
or investment, and those who are loaded with them must carry them, if they 
can, and can get the banks to help them and sell them if they cannot. 
The banks have already been helping them till they dare do it no& longer, ex- 
cept where they are in so heavily that they are compelled to continue aid for 
their own safety. Hence the throwing over of large blocks of stocks that 
have been held in what have hitherto been called ‘‘strong boxes,” has been 
a necessity in a good many cases during the month, and the stock market 
has steadily and at times sharply, broken under it. The spasmodic and 
slight rallies were only caused by the shorts covering, for there were no 
other buyers, except when the ‘‘ great railroad kings,’’ as they used to be 
called before they had fallen, were compelled to support their favorites to 
save themselves. This has revealed a pretty squally situation in Wall Street, 
and shows that it is liable to be more so, especially should any of the 
large houses, who have been thus ‘“‘ holding things,” give way and let the 
flood of water, which has thus been dammed up in the shape of stocks, 
loose upon the market. Already the: ‘‘big operators” and their backers, if 
not their tankers, have been so weakened that none of them are able to 
stem the tide, much less turn it. The stock market is in the same shape 
in which provisions were last spring before the McGeoch panic carried every- 
body before it. One McGeoch in Wall Street would now precipitate a crisis 
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which nobody could stop, though they might check the downward course 
for a time. The stock market will scarcely be in a healthy condition again 
until, like provisions, the immense blocks now held in single hands and 
hanging over the market are distributed and in the hands of the public. 
This cannot be until we get a general liquidation, or until times are better 
and speculation revives. If the ‘‘ big men” can hold the load till then, they 
may save their paper millionaire fortunes from going down under ‘‘ water.” 
Otherwise they, too, must liquidate, 

Not so outside of stocks, however, and not necessarily so in stocks that 
represent value and not ‘‘ water,” though the good are likely to be dragged 
down with the bad. The former cannot be in such bad company, and so 
much of it, without being hurt. They must suffer so long as they keep 
evil company. Those who can take good stocks and pay for them and hold 
them—no matter if they go lower—until they come up again, need not be 
afraid of such as have no ‘‘water” in them, even at present prices. But 
the list of such to select from is very small, indeed, and great caution is 
needed, for some roads which were honestly built for cash have been paral- 
leled within two years past, cutting their income in half, which, upon an 
honest capital, is equivalent to ‘‘ watering” them 100 per cent. Hence, the 
prospect of any better times in Wall Street at present is dark. 

In the commercial world things are generally on a solid and legitimate 
basis, by reason of the heavy shrinkage and liquidation of last year, and 
the moderate crops of this cereal year. Aside from present large supplies of 
some commodities, and the sympathy which prices for them may have 
with those for stocks and the other luxuries of life, the prospects for the 
coming year are good for a safe legitimate trade,"based upon supply and 
demand. There is the possibility of great speculative activity and strength 
even in the produce market from the fact that the public are afraid to 
operate in stocks, and investors to buy them. This tends to drive both 
into the market for the necessities of life, which have a known and recog- 
nized value the world over, while stocks have none, but such as their own- 
ers and sellers choose or are able to make. 

This makes a foundation for a possible boom, and even for undue advance 
in these staples as a whole. There are some exceptions, however, in the 
case of articles that have already experienced this boom on a reaction too 
sudden and big to hold. Corn is one of these staples, and provisions have 
moved in sympathy with it, as the basis of their value the raw material 
has thus been largely enhanced. Should corn go down again it is liable 
therefore to drag provisions with it, for a time, though not fully, as_ the 
former is now relatively higher than the latter. After a slight further 
downward reaction the trade look for hog products to do better again, for 
a time at least, until stocks shall have accumulated. This they have not 
done to any extent, so far this season, although from this time on these 
will increase as well as stocks of corn. On the other hand we have seen 
the opposite conditions in wheat and oats. The harvest of these two 
staples is nearly six months earlier than that of corn and hogs, and we 
naturally get our largest stocks of the two former by the end of the first 
half of the crop year—January—after which they steadily decrease till next 


ae 
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crop. On the other hand corn and provisions run lowest in November or 
December, and thenceforward increase until some six months later. Hence 
the advance in the two latter during November and December, in which 
wheat and oats have only gone by sympathy and partially. Therefore, 
with these conditions reversed after the New Year, or during the first 
month of it, it would follow that wheat and oats should lead these mar- 
kets in strength and speculative activity. Corn and provisions would then 
follow only partially, and possibly not at all, should stocks increase as un- 
expectedly as have those of wheat, delaying the inevitable advance before 
next crop if the official estimates of the world’s supplies of wheat are cor- 
rect. 

Cotton is depressed also by large stocks and lack of export demand, as in 
the case of wheat, but we are approaching the maximum in the former; 
and after it is reached, as it will be by the end of the first half of the crop 
year, as it has been in wheat, prices will doubtless improve for cotton also, 
unless suspension and strikes in the cotton manufacturing industries of 
of this country and Great Britain continue and extend to a point to reduce 
consumption of cotton materially. There is this cloud hanging over the cot- 
ton market. The woolen manufacturers are having a hard time still, yet 
there is not as much trouble among them as among cotton men, for their 
depression began sooner and no doubt will end before that in cotton. 

The iron manufacturing industries are not improving, yet they are getting no 
worse, but remain in s/atu guo, with stocks slightly reduced since last summer, 
and production about the same, showing a steady consumption with some sigus 
of increase so soon as the course of the present Congress on the tariff is in- 
dicated, should it not be of a radical nature. The coal trade is in an un- 
satisfactory state because of over-production last fall, in excess of any former 
year, in face of the depression in the iron trade, simply because the neces- 
sities of the coal roads required the employment of their full. capacity to 
meet their fixed charges, even if they had to lose on their coal. This state 
of the trade is, therefore, due more to the over-capitalization of their roads 
than to reduced consumption of coal. 

The petroleum market has been under the holiday cloud which has been 
deepened by Wall Street whose operators sold crude oil down because stocks 
went down. There is only Wall Street logic in this, yet it had the same 
effect on prices as if it had been correct, and large operators in the trade 
helped the decline to ‘‘shake out’ weak holders and ‘‘tire out” strong 
ones by paying carrying charges. Refined, as usual, has been dull, as ex- 
porters do little the last month of the year; beside, refined has been ad- 
vanced and held up in face of 7c. decline in crude. This market promises, 
‘therefore, to look upward after the new year, unless refined shall break. 

Dairy products have been dull and steady on cheese with moderate stocks, 
while butter has dragged off a little on large stocks and a free supply of 
butterine which has taken its place. 

Coffee has held its own very well, yet neither Bulls nor Bears have gained 
much advantage, as stocks are ample for the present and the shortness of the 
crop is not yet felt, though believed in, and is likely to affect prices later 
on in the crop year. 
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The general outlook, therefore, for the new year, is encouraging, except 
in railroad stocks, cotton manufactures and the coal trade, where over-produc- 
tion has not been stopped, but simply checked, and where consumption has 
been curtailed seriously. 

Our exports for December were decidedly smaller than for the past two 
years, while our imports were as much larger, leaving the balance of trade 
materially against us. Yet on the whole year, the balance against us in 
merchandise, exclusive of specie, is not so large as last year, when the short 
crops of 1881 reduced our exports, while our imports were larger than this 
year. 

Foreign exchanges and the money market have been unimportant features 
. in either the financial or commercial situation, as little has been doing in 
former, without material change, while the rates for money have been so low 
that it has had no effect on prices. Money has gone begging and is too 
abundant, while good collateral is scarce, and the banks prefer idle money to 
doubtful paper. Hence they have generally refused single-name paper in ‘all 
trades, but have charged the dry goods trade a higher rate than any other, 
owing to the great number of failures in that line. Other trades stand on 
about a par with each other at 5c. to 7c. for gilt edged to fair two-named 
paper, some of the banks taking local single-name paper at the same 
rates. Government bonds have been firm as always when other securities 
are distrusted. Railroad bonds have sympathized with stocks and especially 
the junior securities, which have received a shock by the decline in Northern 
Pacific issues, with which some banking houses are so heavily loaded, as 
to have shaken confidence in both. There are rumors of financial skeletons in 
a good many Wall Street closets, whose plate-glass-front offices have been 
engaged in financial kite-flying the past two years, and whose good name 
has been used to float bad ‘‘ securities” till their customers have lost con- 
fidence in them, and have at last left the load on their shoulders which 
are scarcely broad enough to carry them. Hence the large blocks that have 
come on the markets. 


Dividends for January are announced by New ‘York City banks as follows, 
viz. : National—Bank of New York, 4 and 2% extra; Bowery, 5; Central, 
4; Chatham, 5; Continental, 5; East River, 4; Hanover, 3%; Importers 
and Traders’, 7; Irving, 5; Leather Manufacturers’, 5; Marine, 4; Market, 
4; Mechanics and Traders’, 3; Mechanics’, 4; Mercantile, 3; Merchants’ 
Exchange, 3; Merchants’, 3%; Metropolitan, 5; Bank of Commerce, 4; 
Butchers and Drovers’, 4; Citizens’, 3%; Park, 5; Shoe and Leather 
Bank, 4; Ninth, 3%; Phenix, 3; Third, 3%; Tradesmen’s, 3%. State 
Banks—Bank of America, 5; Bank of North America, 3; Eleventh Ward 
Bank, 4; North River Bank, 4; Oriental Bank, 5; People’s Bank, 5; St. 
Nicholas, 4; Wall Street, 3. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Dec. 8... $ 327,866,100 . $57,825,100 . $26,582,700 . $318,948,200 . $15,456,800 . $4,670,750 
£ 15... 327,301,800. 57,6339900 . 27,262,300 . 318,558,500. 15,380,200 * 5,256,575 


22... 328,072,100 . 60,694,700 . 26,639,500 . 321,757,800 . 15,424,300 _ 6,894,750 
 29.+. 327,535,700 . 60,468,100 . 26,479,100 . 320,793,000 . 15,456,800 . 6,748,950 
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The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1883. 
Dec, reeesece 
a re 


Loans. 


Specie. 

$ 145,580,900 ...- $6,899,400 
146,520,000 .... 
146,875,200 ..+. 
147,251,000 .... 


7»319,000 
795943400 
6,401,700 .... 


Legal Tenders. 
sees $5,927,200 .... $97,705,300 
s+ 98,804,600 .... 
99,171,700 .... 
96,991,900 .. 


5,958,900 . 
5,869,900 .... 
5:797sTOO 3 «eee 


Deposits. 


[ January. 


Circulation, 
» 20+ $ 26,265,800 


26,172,100 
25,996,900 
25,585,800 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
Deposits, 


We append the closing quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


QUOTATIONS : Dec. 8. Dec. 15. Dec. 22. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 114 114% .. 114% 
U.S. 48, 1907, Coup... 123% 124 124% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 79 78% 76% «.. 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 117 113 11354 - 
Lake Shore. .....-++0. 101% 983% 99% 
Chicago & Rock Island 120 118% 118 
New Jersey Central... 85% 84% 84 Cs 
Del., Lack. & West.... 117% 116% 1163 
Delaware & Hudson.. 105% 105% 105 
Reading ......+-+-++- 54% 56% 55% 
North Western........ 119% 117% 1164 
Pacific Mail.......... 43% 41% 41% 
RD. conc ce cess sneees 30% 29% .. 28Y 
Oe ee 5 @ 5% 5 @s%-- 5@s% 
Cold LAGER... cece cccecs 2@ 2% 2@2%..1% @ 2% 
Bills on London....... 4.8244 @4.85.- 4.8144@4.84%. 4.83@q. 86 
Treasury balances,coin $116,328,237.. $115,461,158.. $116,647,506 .. 

Do. do cur. $7,582,206 .. § 7,586,722 .. $6,793,198 .. 

a) 
DEATHS. 


Loans. 


$ 76,392,265 


76,809,354 
77,106,371 
77293 233 
76,814,658 


Reserves. 


$ 20,272,796 


20,281,476 
20,160,919 
20,747,565 
20,894,699 


$ 71,090,372 
70,857,471 
70,815,876 
71,182,425 
7153371530 


Circulation, 


£ 9,268 ,698 
9,185,699 
9,127,296 
9,240,314 
9.286, 548 


Dec. 30. 
114% 


124% 


74% 


112% 


98% 


117% 
84 
117% 


105 


55% 


117% 


41% 
27% 


5% @6 
2 @2% 


- 4.81% @4.84HK% 


117,241,784 


7:235.917 


DALES.—On November 2, aged thirty-four years, WiLL1IAM M. DALES, 
Cashier of the Millerton National Bank, New York. 
Gorpon.—On December g, aged sixty-six years, FRANKLIN M. GORDON, 
Cashier of the People’s National Bank of Pittsburgh, Penn, 


HaInES.—On November 21, aged sixty-nine years, E. D. HAINES, of the 
firm of E. D. Haines & Co., West Chester, Penn. 
OATMAN.—On December 6, aged sixty years, ALVA OATMAN, President of 


the Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank of Hartford, Conn. 


PERKINS.—On November 23, aged fifty-eight years, ELIAS PERKINS, Presi- 


dent of the Merced Security Savings Bank, California. 








